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83. Air Forces 





¢ 
A. General 


It is currently estimated that the indigenous 
Chinese Communist Air Force (exclusive of other 
Communist air units operating with it, such as the 
North Korean Air Force and possibly some units 
of unidentified subordination) has a strength of 
approximately 2,300 combat aircraft of all types. 
This total includes approximately 1,400 jet fight- 
ers composed predominantly of first-line MIG-15 
types, and a few second-line MIG-9 types. The 
older MIG-9’s, although still classed as combat 
aircraft, are used principally for transition train- 
ing of pilots from piston types to jets. The CCAF 
is organized into a total of 21 air divisions, with 
a personnel total of approximately 55,000, includ- 
ing 4,000 pilots. 


The main concentration of air force strength 
in Communist China is presently in a portion of 
the Northeast Military District (Manchuria) adja- 
cent to Korea, approximately 150 nautical miles 
deep and paralleling the Yalu River (Ya-li 
Chiang). This belt shelters the area surrounding 
Mukden (Shen-yang), the communication center 
and industrial metropolis of the Chinese Commu- 
nist far north, from United Nations forces in Korea. 
The main CCAF strength is located contiguous to 
disputed portions of the North Korean air space for 
two purposes: 1) to provide for air defense of 
this vital Communist Chinese area, through 
which pass the principal transportation routes 
from the U.S.S.R. to the south and central prov- 
inces of China, and which includes the marshalling 
yards and highway networks which handle most 
of the military supplies and other materiel for 
the Korean theater; and 2) to station units in 
this defense belt which are not only in a position 
to counter the threat of United Nations strikes 
from across the Yalu River, but are conveniently 
located for extensive participation in air operations 
over North Korea. Using the boundary of the 
Yalu as a sanctuary line, fighter units based in 
the Antung, Ta-tung-kou, Ta-ku-shan airfield com- 
plex, supported by additional aircraft staged 
through these fields from the Mukden airfield com- 
plex, are enabled to mount regular and heavy 
flights of MIG-15’s in the North Korean air space 
to engage United Nations aircraft. Until very re- 
cently the remainder of the CCAF has been dis- 
posed primarily near Shanghai (Shang-hai), with 
tertiary strength in the Peiping (Pei-p’ing) — Can- 


Sn eieneetnieeneememmnenr “meee ameenne ete 


ton (Kuang-chou) areas. However, most recent 
developments indicate that other units, having 
recently attained operational effectiveness but not 
yet at full first-line aircraft strength, have been 
established at bases along the northwestern shores 
of the Yellow Sea near Tsingtao (Ch’ing-tao), 
along the Gulf of Chihli (Po Hai) near Tientsin 
(T’ien-ching) and Yang-ts’un screening Peiping, 
and near Hankow (Han-k’ou) in the interior of 
central China. 


The Chinese Communist Air Force as it stands 
today is almost entirely a product of Soviet Air 
Force supply and development. Prior to 1950 the 
CCAF was a minor force equipped with a collec- 
tion of discarded American, British, and Japanese 
World War II aircraft. True development of this 
air force did not begin until immediately follow- 
ing ratification of the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1950. 
This development was possible only with the pro- 
vision by the U.S.S.R. of a sufficient force of Soviet 
officers and technicians and sale of a large number 
of aircraft, both World War II piston types and 
modern jets. 


It is believed that the Soviet command and 
training element remains the strongest influence 
in the CCAF, extending as far down in the eche- 
lons of organization as air regiments. Although 
two years of intensive training undoubtedly have 
provided a considerable force of trained Chinese 
aircrewmen and ground technicians, it is consid- 
ered unlikely that the Soviet training corps will 
be discarded, or that the Soviet command preroga- 
tives will be relinquished in the near future. Al- 
though it has not been possible to identify and 
definitely segregate the enemy engaged by United 
Nations pilots as Chinese, North Korean, Soviet, 
or other, it is believed that the CCAF is not com- 
prised entirely of pilots of Chinese nationality. 
However, combat efficiency of the CCAF pilots in 
general has progressed from “fair” during mid- 
1951 to an over-all rating of “good” at the present 
time. 


Reports from United Nations fighter and bomber 
units which have been engaging enemy aircraft 
over Korea indicate a steady general improvement 
in CCAF air tactics. Although the degree of in- 
dividual pilot aggressiveness has fluctuated pe- 
riodically, the caliber of enemy pilots now being 
encountered is considered higher than that of one 
year ago. It must be assumed from this fact that 
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et mentors of the CCAF have utilized to good 
intage the invaluable opportunity presented 
he Korean air war to gain actual combat ex- 
ence and “blooding” for their charges. This 
been accomplished through commitment to 
operations of units well enough advanced in 
ling and organization to be considered opera- 
al. 


‘ith minor exceptions, units of the CCAF which 
> been enabled to take advantage of the oppor- 
ty for actual operations have come almost en- 
y from jet fighter air divisions. Consequently, 
2 is known of the degree of efficiency achieved 
he training program in the light bomber and 
ind attack regiments or in the transport units 
he CCAF. It is known that intensive train- 
in all types of aircraft is being carried out in 
churia and throughout Communist China; 
. if a ceasefire should come in the near future, 
‘icting combat experience, general improve- 
t in pilot and aircrew efficiency should con- 
e. 


2ports of continued emphasis on ground train- 
and expansion of maintenance facilities, in- 
te that the CCAF has a sufficient number of 
nicians to maintain the aircraft credited to 
nd that this flow of trained ground techni- 
s can be increased to accommodate any rea- 
ble increase in aircraft strength. Since the 
F is dependent almost entirely upon Soviet 
ces of supply for aircraft, spare parts, and 
nical guidance, it is assumed that mainte- 
*e is as good as that of the Soviet Air Forces 
he Far East, which is considered to be ade- 
e. 


Capability for tactical operations in conjunc- 
with ground troops 


re Chinese Communist Air Force has a defi- 
capability to carry on effective tactical oper- 
is in conjunction with ground troops. A force 
~10-type piston-engine ground-attack aircraft 
‘ailable to the CCAF but the vulnerability of 
aircraft and its very short range limit its 
‘tiveness. 


iis force could, however, be augmented by a 
iidable number of MIG-15-type jet fighters 
uRE 83-13A). MIG’s in Korea are usually 
pped with two 70-gal external tanks and with 
idded armament could be committed against 
t-line or rear areas. However, when the 
ind attack radius of the MIG-—15 is extended by 
ns of wing tanks, the aircraft carries no ex- 
al armament; it has only its regular two 
ym guns and one 37-mm gun. These guns 


not very well suited for ground attack. The 
aunition load for the smaller weapon is 80 
ids each, and for the 37-mm gun only 40 
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rounds. Duration of fire is about 834 seconds 
for the smaller guns and only about 6 seconds 
for the larger. When armed with bombs or 
rockets, the range capacity of the MIG-15 does 
not permit effective operations over front line tar- 
gets in Korea from present operational bases. 


The MIG-15 equipped with the VK-1 engine 
now has a range of about 670 nautical miles and a 
typical combat radius of about 225 nautical miles 
while in the “clean” condition (no external fuel or 
armament). When carrying two standard ex- 
ternal fuel tanks, this capability is increased to ap- 
proximately 940 nautical miles range and 360 nau- 
tical miles combat radius. The combat radius for 
ground support missions while carrying two 550-Ib 
bombs externally is estimated to be 105 nautical 
miles. It is to be noted, however, that combat 
radius will be proportioned to time in the target 
area and several other variable factors, including 
the type of engine. 

Technical analysis indicates that, with struc- 
tural modification, it would be possible for the 
MIG-15 to carry a limited number of rockets and 
external fuel at the same time. However, at this 
time, there is no indication that the Soviets have 
made this sort of modification. Consequently, 
with bombs and rockets aboard, the MIG’s radius 
of action is limited seriously. 


The recent appearance in Manchuria of a sig- 
nificant number of I1-28 jet light bombers (Ficure 
83-13B) increases Chinese Communist potential 
for tactical operations. The Il-28 has a maximum 
bombing altitude of approximately 40,000 feet. 
Carrying a 4,400-lb bomb load, it is believed to 
have a combat radius of approximately 500 nauti- 
cal miles, and would be capable of reaching any 
target in South Korea. Communist airfields in 
the Antung complex (Antung, Ta-tung-kou, Ta- 
ku-shan, and to a more limited extent Feng-cheng 
and Ta-pao) are capable of supporting a consider- 
able portion of the available Il-28’s. These air- 
fields lie to the north of the Yalu. For latest in- 
formation on numbers and disposition of Com- 
munist aircraft, see Air Intelligence Study No. 
2—2/Series, prepared by the Directorate of Intel- 
ligence USAF and Office of Naval Intelligence 
USN. 

The enemy to date has been unable to estab- 
lish and protect airfields in North Korea within 
normal combat radius of the battle line (currently 
lying along a line running north-northeast from 
Munsan on the west coast of Korea to Koséng 
on the east coast). This limitation reduces the 
capability of the enemy to mount jet fighter 
strikes with sufficient range to remain in the 
battle area for any length of time. Should the 
enemy be allowed to render operational and effec- 
tive protection for airfields in Korea south of the 
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Yalu (such as Namsi, Taechon, Saamcham, or in 
the P’yéngyang area), his capability for opera- 
tions in conjunction with ground troops would be 
materially increased. 

Little is known concerning the success achieved 
by the CCAF training program with respect to 
air-to-ground operations. Considering the im- 
portance placed by the Soviets on this phase of 
normal fighter and ground-attack training, it may 
safely be assumed that training operations of this 
nature have not been neglected in preparation of 
jet fighter units for combat. 

In addition to the ground-attack aircraft, the 
CCAF possesses a number of piston-engine fighters 
of World War II vintage which are capable of ef- 
fective operations in conjunction with ground 
troops, provided they are unopposed by aircraft 
of greatly superior performance, such as jet fight- 
ers. With United Nations jets daily conducting 
operations over the battle area and deep into Com- 
munist-held North Korea, it is improbable that 
the CCAF will attempt to utilize this piston force 
without heavy jet cover. 


2. Air defense capabilities 


The CCAF capability for air defense of the Man- 
churian area contiguous to the Yalu River is ex- 
cellent for daylight hours, but is reduced consid- 
erably by darkness or poor visibility. Elsewhere 
in China, with the exception of the Peiping area, 
this capability is only fair by daylight, and be- 
comes reduced to an almost negligible quantity 
under conditions of poor weather and darkness. 


Although it is believed that a well organized, 
comprehensive early warning and ground control 
intercept radar system has been established in 
North Korea and in southern Manchuria, the ef- 
fectiveness of these aids in air defense of the area 
is lessened drastically during darkness and poor 
weather by the evident lack of airborne intercept 
radar for available aircraft. Elsewhere in China, 
with the possible exception of the Gulf of Chihli 
area and Tsingtao, it is believed that the radar 
nets are considerably less well organized and per- 
sonnel poorly trained, with a concomitant reduc- 
tion in their effectiveness to provide warning and 
direction information concerning offensive air 
strikes. As a result, air defense capability of the 
CCAF in these areas must be considered poor. 

Chinese Communist antiaircraft artillery is or- 
ganized as independent AA gun regiments and 
battalions. Some of these independent units have 
been attached to various Chinese Communist 
armies and divisions in North Korea to supple- 
ment organic components of forces there. Al- 


though it is presumed that Soviet, North Korean, 
and other nationalities are members of these units, 
it is likely that a similar situation would prevail 


to some extent in any future operations carried 
out by the Chinese Communists. Based on the 
record of antiaircraft defense in Korea as indi- 
cated by United Nations aircraft losses, the Chi- 
nese Communists have demonstrated that they 
possess an effective antiaircraft defense. 


@ Antiaircraft artillery available to the CCAF is 
generally a collection of World War II equipment, 
concentrated in southern Manchuria, North Korea, 
and around strategic centers of industry and popu- 
lation such as Peiping and Shanghai. It is pos- 
sible that some gunlaying radar is included in this 
equipment. 


3. Strategic air capabilities 


Under recognized American and British air doc- 
trine (since adopted by the U.S.S.R.) “strategic 
air warfare” has come to be accepted as concern- 
ing principally the utilization of medium or heavy 
bombers for the destruction of vital targets to a 
point where the enemy no longer retains the abil- 
ity or the will to wage war. Within the limits of 
this concept, the CCAF has very little strategic air 
capability with present equipment and personnel. 


Reports indicate that several Tu-4 medium 
bombers are in China. The assignment of these 
four-engine B-29 type bombers to the CCAF in- 
dicates that the Soviets are now assisting the 
Chinese Communists in developing a more bal- 
anced air force, and the capability of the Commu- 
nists for pre-emptive air action in Asia will be 
enhanced. 


There is a force of approximately 300 twin-en- 
gine light bombers of the Tu—2 type, of Worid War 
II vintage, which could be used for missions of a 
semistrategic category, providing the CCAF with 
a limited strategic air capability. Airfields are 
available in the area adjacent to the Korean 
border, in the vicinity of An-tung, to sustain 
operations of the entire estimated number of Tu-2 
bombers. (It is assumed that, under this condi- 
tion, only a relatively small number of fighters 
would be operating simultaneously from this com- 
plex.) Operating from these Manchurian bases 
Tu-2 bombers are capable, within their normal 
combat radius of 400 nautical miles, of reaching all 
of Korea. Airfields are also available in the 
Shanghai-Tsingtao area to sustain operations by 
this force of light bombers. From bases within 
the immediate vicinity of Shanghai, a small area 
in southwest Korea is within the normal combat 
radius of the Tu-2’s. However, if airfields at 
Tsingtao or Liu-t’ing or in the Port Arthur naval 
base area are utilized, all of Korea, including the 
vital transportation and present governmental 
center of Pusan, comes within planning distance 
of the bomber. Although the current status of 
airfields in the Amoy-Swatow areas of the east 
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na coast is not known, if bases in this area 
utilized, all of Taiwan could be attacked by 
Tu-—2 bomber force of the CCAF which could 
3upported by a considerable force of jet and 
on fighters. 

fany target areas in the Far East, with the ex- 
sion of the Japanese islands, therefore fall with- 
the potential range of the light bomber forces 
ipped with Tu-2’s. Due to the limitations of this 
slescent aircraft however, it is considered doubt- 
if strikes would be mounted into areas protected 
jet fighters or an effective force of piston- 
.ters, unless they could be supported by a pre- 
derant escort of jet fighters. Considering this 
riction and the present strength and distribu- 
1 of United Nations fighter forces, particularly 
units in the Far East, the capability of the 
\F to conduct effective operations of a semi- 
itegic category must be considered as limited. 


_ Air facilities 


he Chinese Communists acquired a large and 
ely dispersed airfield system that was built 
former governmental regimes. With Soviet 
stance this system has been developed to ac- 
i:modate a large air force equipped with modern 
23 of aircraft. The current status of the air- 
ls in China, together with the continued re- 
ilitation and expansion program, allows the 
amunist air forces in the area a wide and flex- 
latitude in the utilization and deployment of 
r+ combat aircraft. In Manchuria, Greater 
na, and Mongolia,* the Communists have 420 
facilities under their control. 

early all of the utilization of airfields has oc- 
‘ed in Manchuria and North China. However, 
-e are sufficient airfields, in both quantity and 
lity, in the remainder of China, to allow a con- 
ied expansion of the air forces. The airfield 
em also allows the Communists to deploy their 
ting air forces against any of their non-Com- 
ist neighbors. 

1 spite of this ready capability in airfield po- 
cial, the rehabilitation and expansion program 
tinues. 


. Trends 


he Chinese Communist Air Force, although it 
reached a numerically significant size, is young 
age and new in experience. It is therefore 
yet entirely clear what future missions will 

assigned to it by the People’s Government of 
na. Until the latter half of 1951 the primary 
cerns of its leaders were organization and train- 
During 1952, however, it has become evident 





Airfields in Mongolia are included in the Section to 
show their relationship with the airfield system of 
Communist China. 
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that the basic organization of the force, concur- 
rently with training of personnel, particularly air- 
crew training, has progressed to a point where 
indigenous Chinese have been charged with the 
responsibility of air defense of vital strategic areas 
such as Peiping, Shanghai, the Shantung Penin- 
suja (Shan-tung Pan-tao), and the south China 
area surrounding Canton. During the fall of 
1951 and 1952, organized, moderately trained units 
of air divisional strength have been identified in 
each of these areas. 


From the standpoint of defense, there remain 
significant gaps in the distribution of the CCAF, 
particularly in the Yellow Sea coastal area and 
from Canton north to Shanghai. Apparently ex- 
pansion of the CCAF is not yet completed, and 
additional units will probably appear. It may be 
assumed that training of ground and air special- 
ists will continue, at least for the present, at about 
the same intensity noted during the past two years, 
and newer equipment will be provided for modern- 
ization of the light bomber and ground-attack 
arms. 


B. Organization 
1. High command 


At the highest level, control and guidance of 
the armed forces are vested in the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mao Tse-tung. This Committee exercises 
over-all military and political control of the armed 
forces. Subordinate to the Committee, and at 
the top of the military hierarchy, is the People’s 
Revolutionary Army Headquarters. Chu Teh 
presently heads this organization in his capacity 
as Commander in Chief of all Chinese Commu- 
nist military forces. Immediately subordinate to 
this military high command are the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 


Soviet Air Force advisors have been largely re- 
sponsible for organizing the CCAF since the sign- 
ing of the Sino-Soviet Pact of 1950, which pro- 
vided for the creation of an effective air force in 
China. The resulting structure closely resembles 
that of the Soviet Air Force, according to present 
information on the organization of the CCAF. 
It is on this assumption that the organizational 
structure of the CCAF, as discussed in this Sec- 
tion, is predicated. However, the CCAF is still 
in its early stages of development, and changes 
may occur as it attains greater strength and 
maturity. 

The Air Force Headquarters in Peiping is headed 
by Liu Ya-Lou, Commander in Chief of the CCAF. 
Assisting him are four deputies. The first deputy 
also doubles as Chief of Staff (Ficure 83-1). The 
other three serve as deputies for Rear Services, 
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FIGuRE 83-1. ORGANIZATION OF THE CCAF HIGH COMMAND 


Combat Training, and Political Affairs, and also 
function in dual roles as heads of their corre- 
sponding staff sections. The remaining staff func- 
tions are more decentralized than in the USAF. 
An example of this is the separation of supply and 
maintenance into two distinct staff functions, 
whereas, in the United States Air Force supply 
and maintenance are combined into one staff 
section. 


2. Subordinate commands and units 


In keeping with the Communist practice of 
maintaining a close control over subordinates, 
CCAF Headquarters in Peiping exercises a large 
degree of direct control over the activities of sub- 
ordinate headquarters and units. Tactical air 
divisions receive orders direct from Peiping rather 
than from Military District Headquarters. One 
exception to this operational control is in the 
Northeast Military District where a separate com- 
bined headquarters at Mukden appears to exercise 
operational control over air units engaged in 
Korea. Certain service units performing func- 
tions of supply and maintenance are controlled 
through technical channels emanating from Pei- 
ping, although in most cases the service units are 
operationally responsible to the tactical units to 
which they are attached. Apparently, a small de- 
gree of administrative authority has been dele- 
gated by CCAF Headquarters in Peiping to the 
air headquarters of the six military districts. This 
authority may be limited to the carrying out of 
administrative instructions from Peiping to sub- 
ordinate tactical and technical units within the 
military district, and to routine performance of 
housekeeping duties required for day-to-day func- 
tioning of those units. Military district air head- 
quarters exercise some control over aircraft flights 
within their territories, possibly in connection 
with air defense measures in areas where enemy 


penetration of Chinese Communist air space could 
be anticipated. 


a. TACTICAL ORGANIZATION — The tactical chain 
of command emanates from CCAF Headquarters 
to air divisions, regiments, and lower echelons. 
At present, the only operational echelon between 
Peiping and the air divisions is the military dis- 
trict air headquarters in Mukden. No air corps 
have been identified. 


Numerical designations of divisions and regi- 
ments indicate that air divisions are designed to 
include three air regiments. However, no more 
than two regiments have yet been identified with 
any division. The aircraft of the air divisions are 
generally of similar types, the exception being the 
2d Air Division which has one conventional and 
one jet fighter regiment. Both tactical and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities are exercised by the 
air divisions, and the headquarters organization 
closely parallels that of the Peiping headquarters. 


Air regiments of the CCAF correspond roughly 
to the wartime groups of the USAAF. They are 
of homogeneous aircraft composition, with air- 
craft strengths varying with the roles of the regi- 
ments. Jet fighter regiments are presently 
equipped with 387 aircraft. The table-of-equip- 
ment strength for piston fighter, light bomber, and 
ground attack regiments is estimated to be 40 
aircraft each. Functions and staff organization 
of the regiments parallel those of their parent 
air divisions. Each regiment in turn appears to 
be subdivided into three or four squadrons for 
purposes of tactical control. 


The air squadron is the basic subdivision of 
the regiment. Its functions are primarily tactical. 
The parent regiment handles most administrative 
matters pertaining to the squadron. 


b. AIR COMBAT INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION — 
The only indications presently available of an air 
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vat intelligence organization are the intelli- 
© staff sections located in the headquarters of 
-CAF and the air divisions. 


*, SUPPLY AND ENGINEERING — Supply and en- 
‘ring functions are divided between two sepa- 
staff organizations — Rear Services and Engi- 
ng Serviges (Ficure 83-1). These staff sec- 
are included in the headquarters organization 
. CCAF, military districts, and air divisions. 
(1) Rear Services — Rear Services staff sec- 
organize, coordinate, and direct the supply 
m of the CCAF and are responsible for the 
‘sition, procurement, storage, and distribution 
supplies except complete aircraft. They also 
the somewhat unusual function, for a supply 
cy, of construction and development of air- 
Major subordinate units with supply func- 
are the air technical divisions and the air 
iical battalions; engineer battalions perform 
Id construction and development functions. 
e air technical division is attached to each 
ary district. Administrative and technical 
‘ol of these units is vested primarily in the 
Services section of CCAF Headquarters, but 
Services staffs of the military district air 
quarters have probably been delegated some 
‘ol over the technical divisions located within 
geographical jurisdiction. CCAF Headquar- 
also exercises operational control over activi- 
of technical divisions, with a small degree of 
tional control delegated to the military dis- 
air commanders. 
’ technical divisions are primarily administra- 
ind supervisory headquarters charged with di- 
ig and controlling activities of subordinate air 
1ical battalions. Basic functions of these di- 
1s include the organization of unit movements, 
sssing of requisitions from subordinate units, 
ation of supplies, and provision of logistical 
ort to air divisions located within military dis- 
». They have no responsibility for furnishing 
aft maintenance, other than providing spare 
;, tools, and other materials necessary for field 
1 work. Each division has administrative and 
uical control over a varying number of air 
ical battalions. 
e air technical battalion is the basic supply 
within the CCAF. It is technically and ad- 
stratively subordinate to its air technical di- 
a, and operationally subordinate to the tacti- 
llr regiment it services. The battalion pro- 
: nearly all logistical support, other than air- 
and aircraft maintenance, to its tactical air 
nent. Specific services include the provision 
ations, equipment, and technical supplies; 
wr airfield maintenance; security for airfields 
installations; transportation for supplies and 
movements; routine medical facilities; fire 
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protection; certain communications facilities; 
finance facilities; and other routine housekeeping 
duties. Air technical battalions are assigned to 
specific air regiments and accompany them on 
permanent changes of station. 

Engineer battalions are the major airfield con- 
struction units in the CCAF. They are probably 
attached to military districts on the basis of need 
and availability. The battalions are divided into 
companies, platoons, and squads, so that any sub- 
unit can be assigned to a specific construction 
project. 

(2) Engineering Services — Engineering 
Services staff sections are responsible for the or- 
ganization, coordination, and direction of avia- 
tion engineering services in the CCAF. Func- 
tions performed by the Engineering Services in- 
clude inspection of aircraft; requisitioning of air- 
craft, Spare parts, guns, and special equipment; 
and supervision and direction of repair facilities. 
Functions such as research, development, and liai- 
son with industry are not within the scope of the 
Engineering Services of the CCAF. Since all 
CCAF aircraft are obtained from the U.S.S.R., the 
Engineering Services of the Soviet Air Force per- 
form these functions. Operational field units 
charged with the execution of Engineering Serv- 
ices functions include the Mobile Aviation Repair 
Shops (PARM) and various types of stationary 
repair shops and bases. The organization and 
functions of these units are discussed in the sub- 
section on Logistics. 


d. TRAINING ORGANIZATION — The Air Staff of 
the CCAF formulates training policy and require- 
ments. Operational training planning is the re- 
sponsibility of the Combat Training Section of 
CCAF Headquarters. The staff section responsible 
for the training of individuals in their basic spe- 
‘cialities is believed to be an Educational Institutes 
Section. This section is in charge of prescribing 
the curricula, course duration, and other activi- 
ties connected with technical and flying schools. 
The schools receive administrative and logistical 
support through the air headquarters of the mili- 
tary districts in which they are located. 


e€. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION — The mili- 
tary district air headquarters appears to be the 
major administrative echelon below the Peiping 
level. The six military district air force headquar- 
ters are located as follows: 1) Northeast Air Force 
Headquarters at Mukden; 2) North China Air Force 
Headquarters at Peiping; 3) Hast China Air Force 
Headquarters at Nanking (Nan-ching); 4) Central 
and South China Air Force Headquarters at Han- 
kow; 5) Southwest China Air Force Headquarters at 
either Chungking (Ch’ung-ch’ing) or Ch’eng-tu; 
and 6) the Northwest China Air Force Headquar- 
ters at Lan-chou. 
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C. Air order of battle 


1. Unit order of battle 


For latest air order of battle information con- 
cerning the changing disposition of units, aircraft 
strength, combat effectiveness, etc., of the CCAF 
see Air Intelligence Study No. 2-2,Series, pub- 
lished by the Directorate of Intelligence, Headquar- 
ters United States Air Force “Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence. 


a. Unit Types — The CCAF is composed of four 
types of basic tactical units: fighter, light bomber, 
ground attack, and transport. The fighter cate- 
gory is subdivided into jet and piston-engine fight- 
ers. The most significant, both in numerical 
strength and in capability, is the jet fighter unit. 


b. Unit missions — Although the fighter units 
possess a ground support capability, they are 
charged primarily with air defense of China and 
Communist-held North Korea. The Korean war 
has also provided the opportunity for jet-fighter 
units to receive combat training and to develop jet 
air-to-air tactics. Light bomber units have primary 
responsibility for conducting offensive air opera- 
tions against hostile land and sea forces, and select- 
ed targets adjacent to China and Korea. Likewise, 
ground-attack units are responsible for close sup- 
port of Communist ground units in front-line areas. 
Transport units have the mission of providing air 
lift of critical aircraft materials and personnel 
throughout China in support of routine and specific 
operations. 


c. DISPOSITION AND LOCATION OF UNITS — Be- 
cause of unusual circumstances imposed by the 
Korean war, the disposition of CCAF units does not 
follow a normal pattern. A large segment of the 
CCAF’s tactical strength, particularly jet fighter 
strength, has been allocated to the southern Man- 
churia area. Although irregular in pattern, a pro- 
gram for combat rotation among CCAF jet fighter 
units into this area has been established during 
the past year. This rotation is synchronized with 
the varying speeds of unit precombat training in 
order to commit to combat tours the maximum 
number of qualified CCAF pilots. A cessation of 
hostilities in Korea should result in a redistribu- 
tion of CCAF strength. 

Disposition of CCAF tactical units as of 1 Sep- 
tember 1952 is shown in FicureE 83-2. 

Other air units (in addition to those listed in 
Figure 83-2) have appeared in the Korean war. 
The subordination of some of these units has been 
identified as North Korean; the subordination of 
the remaining units is undetermined. A summary 
of all aircraft in China proper, Manchuria, and 


Korea, which includes North Korean units and 
units of unknown subordination, is: 


NUMBER OF ESTIMATED 


TYPE REGIMENTS STRENGTH ROLE 
Yak-9P = 1 40 Piston Fighter 
La-ll ol. 2 80 do 
pts a! ee 3 120 do 
MIG-9 .... .... 4 150 Jet Fighter 
MIG-15 ....... 34 1,250 do 
TEL Oy gn oy ks 5 200 Ground Attack 
Tu-2 .., : 7 300 Light Bomber 
Li-2 wd hee 100 Transport 
Yl-12 as lhe 35 do 
C-46, C-47 ..... na 25 do 
(Transport total) 3 

Total ........ 59 2,300 


Figure 83-2, DISPOSITION OF CCAP TACTICAL UNITS 

















LAST IDENTI- 
UNIT DESIGNATION LOCATION FIED EQUIP- 
MENT 
U/T Atm Diviston..........} Peiping-Tai-vuan 
area 
U/L Air Regt... 0.0.0... Poiping-Tai-vuan | MIG-15 
area 
UA) Air Regt... 0.0.2... Peoiping-Tai-vuan | MIG-I5 
aren 
2p Arr Division...........] Shaghai 
dth Air Regt ...0.0.000.. Shaghai La~1t 
Gth Air Regt ......0..... Shaghai MIG-15 
3p Atm Divistox.........../ Antung 
7th Air Regt. ......000.. Antung MIG-15 
Oth Air Regt... 0000.0... Antung MIG-15 
tro Air Diviston..........) Liao-yang 
Oth Air Regt........0.. Liao-vang MIG=15 
12th Air Regt ...... 0000. Liao-vang MIG-15 
5rH Are Divisron..........]) Kai-vuan 
13th Air Regt........... INai-yuan 1-10 
Poth Atr Regt... 2.0... Kai-yvuan Il-10 
6ru Aim Diviston..........] Mukden-Canton 
16th Air Regt o.......... Mukden-Canton MIG-15 
[8th Air Regt ......0000. Mukden-Canton MIG-15 
Tr Arr Division..........,) Yang-tsun 
19th Air Regt.......0.., Yang-tsun MIG-9 
2ist Air Regt. ..........] Yang-tsun MIG-9 
8TH Air Diviston..........) Tsitsibar 
24th Air Regt........... Tsitsihar Tu-2 
97TH AtrR Diviston..........{ Tun-hua 
25th Air Regt........0., La-lin La-9 
27th Air Regt....0..0... Tun-hia La-9 
10TH Arr Diviston.........] Liso-vang 
28th Air Regt ........... Liao-vang Tu-2 
30th Air Regt........... Liao-vang Tu-2 
tity Arm Diviston.........] Hsu-chow 
Sist Air Regt 0 .....0.... Hesu-chow 1-10 
U/T Air Regt... 00000000. Hsu-chow Tl-10 
l2rh Arr Divisron.........) Mukden-Antung 
complex* 
34th Air Regt. ......... Mukden-Antung | MIG-15 
complex* 
36th Air Regt... 0.0006. Mukden-Antung | MIG-1d 
complex* 
{Bru Atr Divistox.........] Hasin-cheng 
37th Air Regt 2.0.0.0... Detachments vari- | Li-2. T-12. 
ously located C-46, 
C-47 
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Fieure $3-2 (Continued) Pilots wear no unit insignia other than an iden- 
ZS wea rite tification patch over the left pocket. 
UNIV DESIGNATION LOCATION FIND EQUIP- 3 Aircraft acquisitions 
MENT : 
Ain Divisrox (Con.) The Korean war has dictated to a great extent 
PANU ROG Dae yccuhis Detachments vari- | Di-2, [l-12. the current composition of the CCAF, with jet 
ously located C-16, fighters being allocated for defensive purposes and 
C-47 for the development of a trained fighter-interceptor 
Pokies pa hea 4 gee _ sre I-12. corps within the CCAF. The number of aircraft 
aa ee allocated to the CCAF by the Soviet Union, partic- 
SiuiitsioNsaics.cos| entne ularly in jet fighter types, has rapidly developed the 
WATE Rete oyccdsa% Peiping MIG-18 CCAF into a strong air defense force in the Far 
1 Air Regt... 0.00000... Peiping MIG-15 East. 
oe PE aS ea iaieene The current trend is toward further expansion of 
2 TCs 2s aed Sot g- fa g 2 we ) . ead . : 
L Air Reat........0.. Nung-chu-ling MIG=15 the CCAF"s tactical organization, and the U.S.S.R. 
Atm Division.........) Lin-eting is expected to provide the necessary aircraft. 
h Air Regt... 0.000... Liu-ting MIG-15 
WATE GS 4.00 aes Liu-ting MIG-15 D. Tactical air 
Arr Diviston.........]| Ta-tung-kou 
ty Air Regt yeas Ta-tung-kou MIG-15 1. General 
Bak oem eae sae ore a? The present stage of development of air power 
# pe LOINa abe cel eke 2 &a-Ku-shan-Gan- 7 . : 
oe in Communist China appears to represent at least 
[Air Regt....000.0.... Ta-ku-shan-Can- | MIG-13 a temporary paradox in the previously accepted 
ton Communist conception of the use of air power. 
a Air Regt. Ta-ku-shan-Cen- | MIG-15 Excluding their postwar development of a strategic 
Arr Division ere air force, the Soviet Air Force has been designed, 
ia Air Regt..........- Canton MIG-9 organized, and employed primarily as an instru- 
h Air Regt...........} Canton MIG—0 ment of immediate and direct support to the ground 
Atm Divisron.........| Pang-fou forces. This same basic concept could be expected 
a a ee page aye ae to dictate the eventual mission, organization, and 
ae ee pee wa ee A wee employment of the Chinese Communist Air Force. 
hoNteeliset. oon ecco Heeenaee 1-10 However, until very recently, augmentation of the 
1 Air Regt.....0..... Harbin Ti-2 ground support capabilities through increased light 
Air Regt... | Chang-chin Tu-2 bomber and ground-attack aircraft strength has 
The Mukden-Antung complex inchides the following air- played a secondary role to the development of de- 


fields: Anshan, Antung, Liao-vang, Mukden, Ta-ku-shan. 
Ta-pao, and Ta-tung-kou. 


Means of identification 


he most characteristic marking of the CCAF is 
red five-pointed star bordered in yellow with 
‘d bar on each side which appears on bombers 
fighters on both sides of the fuselage forward 
he tail assembly and on the upper and lower 
‘aces of the wings (Ficure 83-14). Inside the 
’ there appear in white the figures “8 and 1”, 
oting the first day of the eighth month (Au- 
°) 1927 which is supposed to be the day that 
Communist Forces first organized. In some 
ier aircraft insignia the Chinese character 
ing appeared. 
he basic color of the planes is aluminum, green, 
‘rown. There are many variations in stripes and 
‘gns on the tail, nose, and fuselage, mainly in 
with occasional design in blue, black, yellow, 
/or brown. 
Jith the possible exception of the above differ- 
es which may indicate units or home bases, 
re are no known unit insignia on the planes. 





fensive capabilities. In contrast to the rapid and 
consistent buildup of jet fighter strength for de- 
fensive purposes, the buildup of light bomber and 
ground-attack strength has proceeded at a much 
slower pace. There Is some indication of renewed 
and increased activity on the part of the units 
equipped with these aircraft. 


The present total of some 300 Tu-2 light bomb- 
ers and 200 Il-10’s (including 40 NKAF IIl~14’s) 
is Insufficient to support the large Chinese Commu- 
nist ground forces in the strength normally em- 
ployed in Communist air-ground operations. This 
apparent reversa] in Communist air doctrine may 
have stemmed from the defensive role in which 
Communist airpower in Korea has been employed 
to date, and/or the realization that Tu—2 and I-10 
aircraft without adequate fighter escort cannot sur- 
vive in the air when opposed by jet-fighter opposi- 
tion. The eventual commitment of these aircraft 
to ground-support roles in Korea is therefore a mat- 
ter of conjecture at this time. Especially is this 
true since Il-28’s (twin-engine jet bombers) are 
appearing in Manchuria. Now that the CCAF is 


being equipped with this type aircraft, the proba- 
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area defense region. These provinces again may 
be divided into subsector air warning areas. 


We must assume that, in addition to the break- 
down discussed, there also exist lateral tie-ins with 


adjacent defense areas, and an over-all tie-in with © 


the main air defense headquarters at Peiping 
through the military area defense headquarters. 


As mentioned earlier, the existing system will 
undergo many changes as more equipment and 
personnel become available, and as exercises and 
tests prove any present inadequacies. As the sys- 
tem is new and unproven it is probably suscepti- 
ble to mass or saturation raids. There are probably 
many deficiencies inherent in the system itself, 
and in personnel and equipment as well. Report- 
ing procedures are probably inefficient, with delays 
and incomplete information being the major fault. 
Indications are that reporting is to be by land line 
with radio as a back-up. 


b. SONIC AND VISUAL EARLY WARNING SYSTEM — 
In addition to the radar defense, a fairly extensive 
visual observation system provides coverage in 
strategic coastal areas. An example is Kwangtung 
province, where the observation posts can serve 
to warn Canton of approaching hostile aircraft, 
and also observe air activity of the British at Hong 
Kong. Reports indicate visual spotter controls in 
the vicinity of Wan-shan Ch’iin-tao (islands, 
21°5S7’'N., 113°45’E.) , Shan-wei (22°47’N., 115°2VE.), 
and Swatow. These stations notify the air de- 
fense headquarters at Canton of the presence of 
unauthorized planes detected by spotter posts in 
their respective districts. Similar organizations 
probably operate in the areas of Shanghai-Nanking 
and Tsingtao. 

The observation posts support radar coverage by 
detecting low-flying aircraft. However, lack of 
plotting facilities and limitations in means of com- 
munications probably curtail efficient dissemina- 
tion of early warning alarms, and would hamper 
the reporting of raids of large numbers of aircraft. 
Expansion of the visual observation system is sug- 
gested by reports of early 1952 describing establish- 
ment of lookout posts. 


c. ELECTRONIC EARLY WARNING SYSTEM AND 
GCI — The early warning equipment believed to be 
currently employed in Communist China has the 
following characteristics and capabilities: 


1) Soviet Rus and Dumbo radar are currently 
the main electronic early warning detection equip- 
ment employed. They both operate with a fre- 
quency of 70-73 mc/s and have a maximum range 
of 75 nautical miles with a range accuracy of ap- 
proximately plus or minus 1.5 miles. The azimuth 
accuracy is unknown; however, the Dumbo is prob- 
ably more accurate than the Rus. The Dumbo 


is credited with having means of height-finding 
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by use of lobe switching, while the Rus is given no 
height-finding capability. As with all radars, many 
of these capabilities vary with siting and atmos- 
pheric conditions. The Rus and Dumbo types 
should be expected to be located on or near fighter 
airfields, and used primarily for GCI operations 
and secondarily as early warning radar. 


2) The Chinese Communists have in use some 
Japanese World War II Mk I Model I early warning 
radars, with possibly several other models of this 
type. The frequency is usually given as 100 mc/s; 
however, they generally vary between 92 and 112 
mc/s. Maximum range is given as 160 statute 
miles, although for general operational use it is 
probably nearer 140 statute miles. 


3) There are also some German Freya-type early 
warning radar sets available to Chinese Commu- 
nists and it is believed that they are in use. The 
type in use probably has a frequency around 150 
mc/s with a range of 124 statute miles and a range 
accuracy of plus or minus 656 feet. 


It is believed that aircraft movements are proc- 
essed through a Flight Service Bureau, which is 
linked with air defense agencies. Most flights are 
under surveillance by the radar network. 


The general pattern of the early warning radar 
net appears to have started along important coastal 
areas of China, Manchuria, and in the industrial 
section of the Manchurian area. The coastal areas 
of Shanghai, Canton, and the Shantung Peninsula 
have received the greatest concentration in China 
proper. The coastal area of Foochow (Fu-chou), 
Amoy (Hsia-men), and Swatow, opposite Taiwan, 
is also provided with radar for early warning use 
against aircraft staging from the Taiwan area. 
Inland China proper is not believed to be exten- 
sively covered by radar, although Hankow, Tien- 
tsin, and Peiping have radar coverage. The Man- 
churia area is well covered, particularly along the 
coast, the Korean border, and in the Mukden area. 


The Russian-held Port Arthur/Darien area has 
radar protection, and it is probably integrated with 
that of China. 


There is little information available to show how 
ground control interception (GCI) is tied into the 
early warning systems and fighter airdromes. 
There should be little doubt that such a tie exists; 
the extent and efficiency, however, is not known. 
Since the system is new it seems safe to conclude 
that in China proper GCI is not efficiently coupled 
with EW, while in the Manchurian area, where 
there has been more opportunity for experience, 
the coordination is in a higher state of prepared- 
ness. However, all active fighter airdromes must 
be expected to have radar available for GCI pur- 
poses. The available fighters would be of much less 
value without search equipment. 
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i strategic and military establishments in China 
North Korea. 

Passive defense practices such as blackout 
$s are being carried out on a moderate scale, 
underground defense installations are being 
vared in the more important centers. 
}) The over-all air defense capabilities of China 
. regard to early warning and ground-controlled 
reept radar, and antiaircraft abilities, will prob- 
‘ continue to increase, provided the Soviets 
inue to assist Communist China with the pro- 
n of defensive equipment, instruction, and/or 
onnel. 
enerally, the Chinese air defense presently is 
lequate for round-the-clock operations; how- 
, Manchuria will provide stiff opposition to 
‘ight missions. Air defense in China proper, 
Lits present deployment of active fighter forces, 
not be as efficient under daylight conditions. 
er darkness conditions, invading aircraft should 
weak opposition from Chinese fighter defense 
AAA, with the degree of effectiveness directly 
ted to the degree of visibility. Under foul 
ther conditions, the efficiency of both forces is 
sidered insignificant at this time. 


Organization 


ue to the embryonic nature of the China air 
nse organization (probably nonexistent prior 
ite 1949) available information is very limited, 
any comprehensive discussion of the over-all 
em is precluded. This new-born air defense 
nization for some time must be expected to be 
state of considerable flux, and subject to con- 
ous change. 
is assumed that in this defensive structure, 
1 headquarters in Peiping, there is a command- 
with headquarters, charged with operation 
in air defense organization; if is not known 
ther it is administratively controlled and head- 
xy the Air Force or Army. 
dministratively, the air defense organization 
jably parallels that of the military organiza- 
with its regional military areas. This break- 
n of air defense into areas of responsibility is 
sssary for command control and coordination 
ae operation of an effective system. It is there- 
logical to assume that existing command chan- 
and facilities would be utilized. 
; follows that if the military regional areas are 
ely related to defense activities, the military 
ricts (provinces), and air force headquarters 
iin these regions are similarly related, and there 
‘vidence of this relationship. There are also 
ications that some provinces are being subdi- 
sd for air defense purposes. 
‘the scant available information gives the im- 
ssion that the main air defense headquarters 
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in Peiping controls and coordinates air defense 
functions through the six regional military areas 
which have their headquarters in the following 
cities: Northeast China Military Area -Mukden 
(Shen-yang); North China Military Area — Peiping; 
East China Military Area-Nanking; Central/ 
South China Military, Area Hankow; Southwest 
China Military Area — énungking: Northwest China 
Military Area - Lan-chou. 


The manner and procedures of integration of the 
agencies that will perform or aid in the perform- 
ance of air defense functions (Rear Services, Civil 
Defense, Flight Services, Communications, Fighter 
Aviation of Air Defense, School operations, regional 
and local Air defense headquarters, antiaircraft, 
early warning, etc.) is not known, nor have many 
of the agencies actually been identified. 


3. Warning and intercept systems 


a. GENERAL — The Chinese early warning sys- 
tem which is currently receiving great emphasis 
is stillin its infancy. The first signs of early warn- 
ing activity appeared in the spring of 1950, prima- 
rily in the east China coastal area, and have con- 
tinued, with area-wide early warning developments. 
This increase in ground activity is consistent with 
the air buildup which has been accomplished in 
the last two years. Extensive and efficient early 
warning systems are not an overnight project, but 
require time and know-how. The Soviets have been 
the motivating force in the acquisition and use of 
equipment in the systems. There is a strong prob- 
ability that this Chinese Communist warning and 
intercept system is therefore integrated with that 
of the U.S.5.R. and is a further extension of the 
Soviet air warning arm. 


Any new, complex early warning system requires 
changes after its inception, as time proves or dis- 
proves its effectiveness. At present, it is not possi- 
ble to present a comprehensive picture of the or- 
ganization. Any air warning system must be di- 
vided into geographical areas of responsibility to 
permit the necessary command and coordinating 
functions. Itis logical to assume that the air warn- 
ing system follows that of the administration or- 
ganization and that it too makes use of existing 
command channels, facilities, and geographical 
breakdowns. 


The use by the system of the six military regional 
areas has some substantiation, but is not confirmed 
at this time. These military areas are further 
broken down into military districts (provinces). 
Since the military areas are too large and cumber- 
some for air warning and control purposes, and in 
continuance of the idea of utilizing existing facili- 
ties, we may further assume that the military dis- 
tricts are air defense sectors within the military 
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The CCAF has endeavored to overcome this weak- 
ness by utilizing a coordinated searchlight and 
fighter team. United Nations’ aircraft are initially 
picked up by carry lights (radar-equipped pick-up 
lights) which point out the target to the main 
searchlight batteries. In this manner, the offensive 
bombers are illuminated for the aircraft previously 
positioned around the target. The bombers are 
usually attacked shortly after the main search- 
lights are turned on. The lights are extinguished 
immediately after the attack has been completed. 


This system of night interception depends upon 
fair weather, and requires that the whole defended 
area be covered effectively by GCI and searchlights. 
Interceptor aircraft must be stationed in reason- 
able proximity to all indicated targets, and the 
whole system must be on a full all-night alert. 


In China proper the areas around Peiping, 
Shanghai, and Canton are protected with jet air- 
craft. That the entire area is surrounded by a 
cordon of early-warning and limited GCI radar is 
of little consequence at night if the defending jet 
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aircraft are limited in endurance to one hour’s flying 
time and possess no airborne intercept equipment. 
Such apparently is the case on the China mainland. 
The capability of the CCAF aircraft in a night- 
fighter defense role throughout the mainland is 
limited. Its capability during the daytime will vary 
according to the route of attack with a fair to good 
capability on clear days in the urban areas cited 
above. 

To summarize the over-all capabilities of CCAF 
aircraft in the air defense role, it can be said that 
the CCAF possesses a daytime clear weather capa- 
bility which must be considered adequate by virtue 
of jet numerical strength, but the night or marginal 
weather capability is limited by absence of air- 
borne intercept equipment and endurance limita- 
tions of present interceptor aircraft. For addi- 
tional characteristics and performance information 
see latest Directorate of Intelligence, USAF, Char- 
acteristics and Performance Handbook. Charac- 
teristics and performance of aircraft are shown 
in Figure 83-3, 





COMBAT PROTECTION 








 “BOMESOR ARMAMENT 

NORMAL CARGO 

sata Normal/ 

2h Or 3 
nec Maximum No/eal/RPG 

lbs. lbs. /lbs. 
11,000 na 1/37-mim./n @ upper nose 
2/23-mm./75 lower nose 

11,000 na 1/37-mm./40 lower nose 


2/23-mm./80 lower nose 


1/20-mm/95 propeller hub 
2/12.7-mm.,/240 upper nose 


7,821 | none/none 


8,800 na 4/23-mm./200 upper nose 


8,800 | none 3/23-mm./75 upper nose 


14,040 | 880/1,320 2/23-mm.,/150 in wing 
2/7.62-1nm./750 in wing 
1/12.7-mm./150 flexible rear 
4/132-mm. rockets or 4/82-mm. 


rockets 


#24460 | 3,300/7,000 


2/20-mm./150 wing roots 
1/12.7-mm./150 flexible rear cockpit 
1/12.7-mm./250 flexible upper 
1/12.7-mm./350 flexible lower 





Average REMARKS 
Rate of Armor Fuel Tanks 
Fire 
rds./min, 
400 na na Operational in 
550 1947 


abv. 400 | B. P. Glass Pilot | L.P. Operational in 
550 Protected 1949 


750 | B. P. Glass Pilot | L.P. Operational in 
700 Protected 1946 


450 | B. P. Glass behind | L.P. Operational in 
Pilot’s head. 1946 
Pilot Protected 
450 | B. P. Glass behind | LP. Operational in 
Pilot’s head. 1948 
Pilot Protected 


600 | Pilot, Gunner and | Protected | Operational in 
2,000 Fuselage and L.P. 1944 
700 


750 | Pilot and Gunners ! I..P. Operational in 
700 Protected 1944 

700 
700 
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viet Air Force advisors probably require the 
¥* to have GCI controllers at the air divisional 
because Soviet fighter division commanders 
aisually charged with GCI control problems 
-n designated geographical areas. 
{, AIRBORNE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT — There is 
irborne intercept electronic equipment used 
e CCAF at present. The Chinese are not given 
capability for producing complex electronic 
yment such as airborne intercept (AI) radar, 
it may be provided to the CCAF only when 
gear is made available by the Soviets. To 
there are no known operational Soviet inter- 
or units so equipped. 
actronic countermeasures information relative 
.e CCAF is almost nonexistent at this time. A 
scattered reports exist of jamming of aircraft 
ys, but it cannot be discerned whether it is 
itional jamming or not, 


Aircraft defense 


ie role of aircraft defense in the CCAF is nom- 
y assigned to the 1,400 jet aircraft based in 
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China and Manchuria. These aircraft probably 
receive additional support, especially at night, from 
conventional fighters of Lavochkin design. 


Despite the large number of interceptors avail- 
able, the defense coverage is not complete. The 
greatest concentration of CCAF fighters lies in 
the Manchurian area. But even in the North Ko- 
rean portion of this area of numerically excellent 
aircraft defense coverage, United Nations aircraft 
have been able to accomplish damaging air strikes 
at night with small losses. The absence of United 
Nations daylight bombing raids may be a tribute 
to the CCAF’s daylight aircraft air defense capa- 
bility. On the other hand, the absence of daylight 
raids reflects an obvious weakness in the CCAF 
night interception capability. Primary reasons for 
this apparent ineptitude in night interception may 
be: 1) poor night flying technique; 2) low order 
of GCI effectiveness; 3) absence of airborne inter- 
cept equipment on CCAF aircraft; and 4) limited 
range performance and endurance of available jet 


aircraft. 


Freere 83-3. CHARACTERISTICS AND PERFORMANCE 
































ENGINES IS eee CLIMB pal COMBA COMBAT RANGE 
INGS SPEED RADIUS 
; - -- aaa Seed eel SERVICE a - 
TREO nen. : Normal/ Alt, . 7 cetine |Radius/RBomb} Range/Fuel/ Bomb 
Number and model} Military/Alt. | Time/Alt. Speed/Alr. or Cares eer 
Take-off SJ, 
hp. or 1b/ft. mini ft. Ats1ft ft. NM,/lb, NAL jgals./lbs. 
TERS: 
Cae) me 7 2-B MW OOBA nd 6.5'25,000 512°0,000 44,500 | 135/none 425/325/none 
(Turbojet) 1,530/SL 330/none 750/625/none 
1,760/S1. 
Gils 1-VIk-1 (Turbo- | 4.800/SL 6.1/40.000 82°31 52,000 | 225/none 670/330/ nove 
jer) 6,000/SL 360/none 940/470/none 
6,000/SI. 
k-OP }-VROJOT AN 1,430/12,50 10.5/25.000 | 362/16,500 | 33,500 | 210/none 560/210) none 
1,630/5,920 
1,630/Sh 
NM ata a ln tua treed tone nalhs I~ASH S2 FNYV 1,350/16,750 | 10.2/25,000 | 355/15,500 33,000 | 440/n0ne 950/276 /none 
1,630/5,400 
1,.825/SL 
[Morgen Sacaep Ske 1-~ASH S82 FNY 1,330/16,730 11,0/25,000 | 345/17,500 33,000 | 440/n0ne Y50'276/none 
1,630/5,400 
1.$25'S.L 
“ACH: 
HOONY 02... TAAL 2 F 1.530/6.600 5.0.°10,000 290/5,500 23,000 | 170/880 38502 FO3/889 
1,7-45/5,400 
L.9O7S/SL 
rT 
WP BOMBERS: 
Reg D pias watts tents ee B-ASTIS2 EN 1,350'16,750 | 6.6/10,000 275/14,000 29.000 | 400/3,300 8350/7 15/3,300 
1,630/5,400 50/7 ,000 125/123/7.000 
L,825/SL 











Information indivates that this aireraft may be loaded to 28,000 Ibs. 
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(Continued) 
BOMB OR ARMAMENT COMBAT PROVECTION 
NORMAL | VARGO _ 7 ; 
GROSS Normal/ Average REMARKS 
. . No - 
WEIGHT ot No/eal/RPG Rate of Armor Fuel Tanks 
Maximuin : 
Fire 
Ibs, lbs /Ibs. rds./min. 
29,300 | 5,000/10,000 none none none none Operational in 
1943 
53,000 [| 14,750 none none none none Operational in 
19-44 
35,500 | 7,500/18 pas- none none none none Operational in 
sengers 1947 
25,300 | 4,900/6,600 none none Pilot Protected none Operational in 
passengers 1939 











of Soviet manufacture. The fire control for light 
antiaircraft guns consists of normal on-carriage 
optical devices. Fire control for the heavier guns 
consists mainly of mechanical computers employ- 
ing optical tracking and height determination. 
British GL Mark II gun-laying radar has been re- 
ported in the Shanghai-Yin-hsien area. Some 
United States radars suitable for fire control were 
probably left behind by the Chinese Nationalists 
when they evacuated the mainland. There are 
indications that the Chinese Communists may be 
employing this equipment, or a Soviet modification, 
in North Korea, and at a few of the antiaircraft 
artillery concentrations in China. 


6. Passive air defenses 


Passive defense measures are being taken in 
many of the cities, particularly in coastal ports. 
These are standard measures such as siren alarm 
systems, blackouts, and fire prevention precautions. 
Some camouflage effort has been noted, and con- 
struction of air raid shelters has been reported in 
industrial centers such as Mukden, Shanghai, and 
Canton. Blackout discipline of cities and harbors 
has been stressed in the Manchurian area. Muk- 
den, Harbin, and Ch’ang-ch’un have had strict 
blackout enforcement since the spring of 1952. 
Responsible agencies apparently are local organi- 
zations, There is no known uniform nationwide 
system of passive air defense. Reports have attrib- 
uted defense efforts to various organizations such 
as “Pearl River Area Air Raid Precautions Commis- 
sion,’ “The Regional Manchurian People’s Gov- 
ernment,” “Communist Military Authorities of 
Whampoa,” and “Chinese Communist Army En- 
gineers.” The Chinese Communist Air Force would 
be responsible for the protection of airfields and 


Air Force installations. In addition to common air 
defense practices, some of the aircraft storage and 
workshops around airfields are of underground or 
protected construction. 


F. Strategic air 
1. General 


The present CCAF concept of aerial warfare has 
included primarily the objectives of defensive and 
tactical air operations. Although there are no firm 
indications that the creation of a strategic air arm 
is contemplated, the recent movement of Tu—4 
medium bombers into China may presage the de- 
velopment of a strategic air arm. China possesses 
the capability of carrying on strategic operations 
in a limited sense. The estimated 300 Tu-2 light 
bombers presently based in Communist China have 
the range and bomb capacity to inflict serious dam- 
age on strategic targets in potential areas such as 
Taiwan, Korea, and peripheral areas in Southeast 
Asia. However, the primary role envisioned for 
these aircraft is believed to be support of ground 
forces. 


2. Bomber capabilities 


a. ORGANIZATION — There are no indications 
that an organized bomber command exists within 
the CCAF. Of the 300 Tu-2’s, 280 are organized 
into 7 air regiments, 5 of which are based in the 
Manchuria area and two in China proper. Those 
in Manchuria probably are directly subordinate to 
the headquarters in Mukden, which is believed to 
exercise control over the Northeast Military District 
and Korean operations. The two regiments in 
China proper appear to be directly subordinate to 
CCAF Headquarters in Peiping. 
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Fraevre 85-3 











ENGINES BS PES IN ts CLIMR eae as COMBAT RANGE 
pe aoa —INGS cee SPEED — Piitieas RADIOS es 
(TARY AIRCRAFT Normal/Alt. pat or einen [a Hea Va ee angall 
Number and model | Militarv/Alt. |) Times Ale. SpeenAly, ees oe enn ee 
7 or Cargo or Cargo 
Take-off /SI, 
hp. or lbdft. min ft. his /ft. fl NAD. NAL fyals Mos, 
NSPORTS: 
WA (US). 00...) 2-R-1830-92 1,050; ¢,500 9.6/10,060 200/8,800 24,000 | 625/5,000 1,250/80-4/5,000 
none 
1,200/51, 
16 (US) 20 | 2-R-2800-75 1,600,5, 700 23/ 10,000 227/10,000 | 27,200 | 500/14,750 | 924°1,106/14,750 
2.0007 1,500 
2,000/S1, 
2c e 82 2a ao P2EASTES21N 1,350/16,750 | 11.5/15,000 | 238/18,000 | 25,500 | 695/7,590 1,335/10,080,7,550 
1,630/5,400 
1,825/8L 
2 ONY ya teal eite 2-ASIE 621K 725/4,000 15.5/10,000 | 165/5,200 16,700 | 570/+4,900 1,200/822/4,900 
825/4,900 620/3,800 1,380822/'3,800 
985/SL 350,6,600 780/350/6.600 


























Jnformation indicates that this aircraft may be loaded to 28,000 Ibs. 


Antiaircraft artillery defense 


a. GENERAL — It is believed that there are in 
‘munist China over 500 antiaircraft artillery 
28 and an equal number of antiaircraft auto- 
ic weapons. Heaviest concentrations are locat- 
1 the Manchuria-Korea area, Shanghai, and in 
vicinity of Canton. Antiaircraft defenses are 
loyed for the protection of industrial areas, 
or facilities, airfields, and major junctions in 
communications and supply systems. Tactical 
loyment, including fire-control layout of anti- 
‘aft batteries and larger units, adheres closely 
oviet doctrine, inasmuch as there has been con- 
‘able importation of antiaircraft armament 
ithe U.S.S.R. and tutelage of the Chinese Com- 
ist personnel has been carried on primarily by 
sian advisors and technicians. 


b. ORGANIZATION — The Chinese Communist 
aircraft artillery is organized as independent 
aircraft regiments in addition to the tactical 
formations within field army units. In North 
»a, each army is estimated to have an AAA bat- 
n, as do the divisions within three of the army 
ps. Each artillery division also has an AAA 
alion. These AAA units provide most of the 
aircraft components for the Chinese Commu- 
Forces (CCF) in North Korea. Administrative 
rol of most antiaircraft units is believed to be 
cised by the CCF, but some of the strategic 
pendent AAA organizations appear to be oper- 
ially controlled by the air defense headquar- 
of the district in which they are located. 


c, ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY ORDER OF BATTLE — 
he result of observation of troops and equip- 


ment, unidentified antiaircraft units are believed 
to be situated as follows: 


LOCATION CooRDINATES 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH MILITARY 
AREA: 
oN, a 'E. 
Hu Men _ 22 47 113 38 
(Boca Tigris) 
Canton : Pe a 113 14 
White Cloud A/F . 23° 15 113 18 
Swatow 23 20 116 50 
Yu-lin 18 18 109 42 
East MiLivTary AREA: 
Amoy . 24 32 118 08 
Hangchow 30 16 120 08 
Ma-chiang 24 40 118 15 
Foochow 26 04 119 19 
Nantai A/F 25 «59 119 23 
Nanking 32 (07 118 447 
Yin-hsien 29 52 121 32 
Shanghai 31 15 121 29 
Tsingtao . 36 04 120 19 
T’ung-an 24 43 118 08 
Wu-sung .... 31 26 121 28 
NoRTH MILITARY AREA: 
Peiping . 39 53 116 24 
Ta-ku Shuan-chou (bar) 38 59 117° «41 
Tientsin 39 09 117 09 
NORTHEAST MILITARY AREA: 
An-tung 40 02 124 17 
Feng-ch’eng 40 28 124 Q7 
Harbin 45 49 126 52 
Mukden 41 51 123 25 
Ssu-p’ing . 43° «12 124 18 


It is possible that most of the units are organic 
army troops and some are probably strategic units 


under air force control. 


d. MaterrrL — Some of the Chinese antiair- 
craft guns are 75-mm and 20-mm of Japanese make, 
but most pieces are 85-mm, 37-mm, and 12.7-mm 
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b. EFFECTIVENESS OF MATERIEL AND PERSON- 
— There has to date been no adequate measure 


che effectiveness of the materiel or personnel 


iposing the Tu-2 units. On two occasions, 
ill Tu-2 formations bombed an island off the 
st of North Korea without opposition. Excel- 


+, bomb patterns were achieved from tight for- 


tions and hits were scored. 


. Strategic reconnaissance 


ntil the recent movement of Tu-4 medium 
ibers into China, there were few indications of 
' organization, equipment, or training for re- 
naissance other than that to be found in the 
narily tactical Tu-2 units. The presence of 
x» range Tu—4 bombers would provide the CCAF 
1a capability for strategic reconnaissance over 
st Asiatic land and sea areas. 


m two occasions the enemy utilized MIG-15’s on 
rt range overt reconnaissance over United Na- 


} is territory. This indicates that reconnaissance 


ning may be in process in jet units. 


; . Bomber escort 


+ 1 the one instance in which escorted Tu-2’s were 


- ed in heavy losses by the Tu-2 force. 


ountered over Korea, close cover was provided 
conventional fighters of the La—11 type, while 
4 cover was provided by MIG-15’s. The subse- 
nt interception by USAF F-86 jet fighters re- 
There has 


F 1. no further information to indicate possible 


x 


nges in escort tactics to give conventional 
ibers greater protection from jet fighter inter- 
tors. 


. Coordination with ground and sea forces 


he employment of light bombers of the Tu-2 
2 in conjunction with ground forces has been 
‘cussed under Tactical Air, this Section. There 
been no indication of coordination with sea 
"eS, 


Personnel 
. Procurement 


‘he Chinese Communist Air Force utilizes three 
curement methods, the method employed de- 
ding primarily upon the caliber of manpower 
cred. 


‘o obtain personnel for routine housekeeping 
{ manual labor duties, the CCAF normally sub- 
S a requisition for the desired number of troops 
he People’s Liberation Army (PLA) Headquar- 
; in Peiping. The PLA Headquarters in turn 
rates the requisition among the six military dis- 
‘ts. The military district commander meets 


quota by volunteer enlistment drives, by con- 
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scription, by drawing from the poorly trained na- 
tional militia in his area, or by drawing from the 
better trained military district troops. Troops pro- 
cured in this manner belong to no set age group, 
nor do their terms of enlistment include any defi- 
nite time period. These men are simply bodies im- 
pressed for service. 


d 

To obtain technical personnel, officer candidates, 
or aviation cadets, the CCAF, with approval of the 
PLA, sends out teams to screen the various field 
armies for properly qualified men. In late Oc- 
tober 1950 these qualifications were as follows: age, 
between 18 and 25 years; at least a higher middle 
school education; perfect health; and, an excellent 
combat record in the Chinese Communist Forces. 
In addition, the political record of the applicant 
had to be approved by the unit commander. Ap- 
plicants with some technical training were pre- 
ferred but this was not absolutely necessary. 
Whether this technical background was in the 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force or the CCAF did not 
matter, and men who had served in the CNAF, 
either as pilots or groundcrew members, were ur- 
gently advised to apply for a transfer. Former 
auto mechanics, meteorologists, and machinists 
were especially urged to apply for air force train- 
ing. 

College students, particularly engineering stu- 
dents, are recruited by the CCAF. Should mem- 
bers of this select group refuse direct commissions 
offered by the CCAF, they would be faced with the 
almost certain alternative of draft into the Chi- 
nese Communist Volunteer Army. 


2. Morale 


The morale of the CCAF is generally excellent, 
probably superior to that of the ground forces. 
Although the Red regime is doing a great deal to 
raise the prestige of the common soldier, many 
more benefits accrue to members of the Air Force. 
Benefits enjoyed by all armed forces personnel are: 
tax cut-backs, public praise, credit against grain 
collection, aid to military families during harvest 
time, preferential treatment for non-military rela- 
tives, death gratuities, and rewards for exceptional 
services. Indirectly, the stature of the soldier is 
raised by drastic measures imposed upon civilians 
to curb profit in private enterprise. 


Reasons for higher morale in the CCAF are easy 
to explain. In addition to enjoying the above 
privileges, many airmen receive technical pay in 
addition to regular pay. Airmen generally receive 
better food and more of it. For the most part, 
CCAF personnel operate from fixed bases with con- 
comitant comforts. Furthermore, these CCAF 
troops operate primarily behind the Yalu River in 
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the Manchurian sanctuary where they are not ex- 
posed to artillery fire, napalm bombs, and other 
weapons of modern warfare. Finally, CCAF per- 
sonnel are constantly screened for loyalty to the 
Communist ideology. Fanaticism for the cause 
plus the knowledge that the CCAF is receiving the 
best of Soviet equipment and is flying first-line So- 
viet aircraft, do much to create high morale. 


3. Uniforms and insignia 


a. WINTER — The airman’s uniform, made of 
green material, includes a jacket with high but- 
toned, roll collar, and four large patch pockets, 
trousers which are somewhat shapeless but re- 
semble riding breeches to some extent when the 
lower part is covered by puttees, cloth shoes with 
rubber soles, and cap equipped with black visor. 

Officers’ uniforms are similar to airmen’s uni- 
forms; principal differences are pleated pockets on 
jacket, better fitting uniform, blue wool trousers 
with rear pocket, and yellow leather shoes. 

The overcoat worn by officers and airmen is 
slightly more than knee length, khaki colored, and 
is buttoned with brass buttons with a 6- to 9-inch 
overlap. The cap usually worn with this coat is 
a brown whipcord helmet equipped with ear muffs, 
somewhat similar to an American hunting cap. 


b. SumMER— The summer uniform is made 
of olive drab cotton cloth. The shirt is a pull-over 
(finger-tip length) with three tin buttons part way 
down the front. It has a high roli collar, two 
breast pockets, and a belt. The trousers are 
straight cut and have two side pockets. The gar- 
rison type cap is also made of O. D. cotton. 


c. Insignia — The cap insigne is a red star 
with gold rim, enclosing Chinese characters and 
flanked by gold wings. In addition, there is a cloth 
name patch 9 x 4 cm sewn over the left breast 
pocket. This patch has a red border with black 
Chinese characters for “Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army” printed in the center; on the reverse 
side (hidden from view) the unit designation, rank 
and duty, date of issue, code name of unit, number 
of patch, and wearer’s name are written in Chinese 
characters. 


d, FLYING UNIFORM — The heavy, two-piece, 
cold weather suits are strictly of Soviet design. 
The suits are well made, but poorly fitted, and are 
excessively heavy and cumbersome. The water-re- 


pellent jacket is made of dark blue cotton fabric 
of heavy texture similar to whipcord, and is fully 
lined with sheep shearling. The large sheep shear- 
ling collar is reinforced on the back by a quilted 
The front opening of the jacket has 


cotton fabric. 
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large button fasteners that are concealed by a fly 
cover. Inside, a heavy insulated flap crosses over 
the chest and buttons on the opposite side; button- 
holes are reinforced by goatskin. A leather belt 
with a pistol holster is supported around the body 
by loops. Two large slit pockets, closed by brass 
button attachments, are located on the breast. An 
unusual throat flap secured by buttons is an added 
feature. Sleeves are of the raglan type. The wrist 
cuffs are not adjustable. 


The trousers of the winter flying suit are made of 
the same basic material as the jacket; the shear- 
ling inner lining extends to the boot top. A blue 
wool flannel lining extends down to the end of the 
trouser leg. Two pockets with button closures are 
set at an angle at the thighs. 


Winter flying boots are made of black-dyed goat- 
skin or dogskin with the hair turned inward. 
Gloves are made of light wool dyed black. 


Helmets worn by CCAF pilots are of a typical So- 
viet design, made of brown or black leather and 
are lined with soft wool flannel. Wiring for the 
earphones is attached at the back of the helmet. 
The helmets have three goggle-retainer straps, sus- 
pension snap fasteners, an oxygen mask, a Soviet- 
type throat microphone, and a throat strap secured 
by a tongue-buckle arrangement of obsolete de- 
sign. The best feature of the helmet is an arrange- 
ment for fitting the earphones so that engine noise 
is shut out without the earphones pressing the ear. 

The summer coverall flying suit is usually worn 
over the basic two-piece CCAF uniform. It is de- 
signed to protect the uniform from dirt and grease. 
The coverall suit is made of black dyed cotton 
gabardine or twill. It is well made, extremely full- 
cut, and undoubtedly quite serviceable, but is 
poorly fitted by USAF standards. The suit has a 
large thigh pocket and two small breast pockets for 
carrying emergency rations and personal belong- 
ings; the pockets have flaps and brass button 
closures. The front opening of the garment has 
a six-button closure. The fly-back collar is usually 
worn open for comfort. 


CCAF pilots are issued leather boots, typically 
Soviet in style and made of extremely pliable, black- 
dyed cowhide, to wear with the coverall flying suit. 


H. Reserve and mobilization systems 


Although it has achieved a substantial numeri- 
cal air strength, this new air force has not yet 
reached the point where trained personnel can be 
demobilized and placed on a reserve status. When 
it is capable of meeting military commitments, a 
CCAF program for reserves and mobilization may 
be introduced. 
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/ Training The third and most significant phase began with 
the signing of the Sino-Soviet Pact of February 

General 1950. Since that date the Sovietization of the 


nder the impetus of the Sino-Soviet Pact of 
ruary 1950, a training system was created which 
capable of converting politically reliable man- 
er into aircrews and supporting elements for 
operational air force in Communist China. 
ater impetus to this training followed the out- 
-k of hostilities in Korea, particularly after the 
mitment of Chinese Communist ground force 
unteers” late in 1950. While the degree of Chi- 
* Communist participation in the ensuing air 
has not been determined exactly, nevertheless 
present output of the training establishment 
alieved to be far in excess of any attritional re- 
ements arising from such participation. The 
lequacy of facilities, equipment, and personnel 
th initially handicapped the productivity of the 
iuing program apparently has now been 
adied to the extent that, with continued Soviet 
the present expansion program can be sup- 
ed. With additional Soviet aid, training could 
vill further expanded. The already acute prob- 
of recruiting personnel with the desired po- 
ialities would, however, still offer some deterrent 
a accelerated training program. 


ie history of CCAF training shows increasing 
etization, not only through the use of Soviet 
onnel, equipment, and training methods, but in 
al Soviet domination and control. The initial 
ling program was inaugurated late in 1945, 
its development since then has been in three 
3€S. 

ve first phase opened with the establishment 
n Air Force Academy in northern Manchuria 
tly after the surrender of the Japanese in 1945. 
‘ng the hit-and-miss period which ensued, cap- 
d Japanese aircraft and some Japanese instruc- 
were utilized, along with a mixture of Japa- 
and Soviet training methods. 


ve second phase began late in 1947 when the 
F came under active Soviet guidance. Al- 
‘gh Japanese aircraft and instructors still 
ed a part, an increasing flow of Chinese Na- 
alist defectors brought United States equip- 
t and Nationalist training in American meth- 
to the Communists. At the same time, per- 
iel and equipment from the U.S.S.R. moved to 
iese bases, and trusted Chinese were sent to the 
S.R. for flight and ground school training. 
1 the successful sweep of Chinese Communist 
ind forces over the entire China mainland in 
‘,a great number of air bases and considerable 
unts of captured Nationalist equipment became 
lable to augment the Communist training ef- 





CCAF has proceeded at a rapid rate with a formi- 
dable increase in Soviet personnel and equipment. 
During the two years which have elapsed since this 
upsurge in Soviet participation, qualified indige- 
nous personnel coming out of the training pipeline 
have begun to replace some of the Soviet instructors 
and technicians within the training system. This 
trend is believed to be especially applicable to the 
flying training schools and to the ground schools 
of the least technical kind. The time required to 
train personnel in more complex technical schools 
has probably precluded any sizeable replacement 
of Soviet personnel in such fields as instrument re- 
pair, jet aircraft maintenance, and the other more 
complex technical activities. 


The use of Soviet personnel and equipment, and 
the control exercised over the CCAF by Soviet ad- 
visors, logically indicate that the training program 
for the Chinese closely follows that of the Soviet 
Air Force. Not only is this assumption basically 
substantiated in those instances where Chinese and 
Soviet programs can be compared, but there are 
also indications that master training schedules 
have been drawn up for all Communist air forces. 
Naturally, these schedules have been modified to 
meet the needs and facilities of the individual coun- 
tries. Further modifications have probably been 
made in China to reflect the greater degree of inde- 
pendence from Soviet influence enjoyed by the Chi- 
nese as contrasted with European satellites. It is 
this assumption, that the Soviet Air Force has pre- 
scribed the basic principles of Communist air train- 
ing programs, which has served as the foundation 
for the conclusions relative to the CCAF training 
program depicted herein. 


The present emphasis is on producing combat 
units in the shortest possible time by stressing 
training in flying and technical schools, followed 
by operational training within air divisions. This 
emphasis on turning out combat crews has pre- 
cluded any program at this time for a pool of re- 
servists through air clubs and other quasi-military 
organizations. Even the training of staff officers 
apparently has been subjugated to this combat 
buildup, because there is no evidence of an air staff 
school in China at this time. 


2. Organization 


Within broad limitations set up by the People’s 
Revolutionary Committee, the air staff of the CCAF 
formulates training policy and requirements for 
the training system. The training bureau within 
the operations department, which falls directly 
under the chief of staff, is in charge of technical 
and flying schools, and probably prescribes cur- 
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ricula, course duration, and student allocation. 
For purposes of administration and supply, the 
schools probably come under the jurisdiction of 
the military district air headquarters where the 
school is located. 


3. Preparatory training and air clubs 


Prior to ascendancy of the Chinese Communists 
to control of all China, there were neither the fa- 
cilities, equipment, nor permanency of location to 
organize air clubs or other types of quasi-military 
organizations designed to implement a long-range 
air training program. Since the establishment of 
such control, and particularly after the signing of 
the Sino-Soviet Pact, all air training efforts have 
been poured into the construction of a combat 
force. Consequently, there are as yet no indica- 
tions of the planning or formation of quasi-military 
air organizations. With a leveling off of the build- 
up of the CCAF, however, it is anticipated that ef- 
forts to interest the better qualified youths in air 
training, and to create and maintain a trained re- 
serve, will be manifested through the creation of 
organizations modeled along the lines of the Soviet 
DOSAAF and air clubs. 


4, Flying training 


a, Pinots —-Cadets for the Chinese Commu- 
nist pilot schools were selected, prior to 1949, from 
volunteers from the army field forces. Chief among 
the requirements were: a proletariat background, 
membership in the Communist Party, and combat 
experience. These requirements, stressing ideo- 
logical factors and ignoring educational qualifica- 
tions, resulted in a large number of unsatisfactory 
cadets, and Soviet and Japanese instructors en- 
countered difficulties in all phases of training. 


Although the present criteria have not been defi- 
nitely ascertained, in general it appears that candi- 
dates are now required to have at least a senior 
middle school education (comparable to a United 
States high school education), or pass an equiva- 
lent examination. Applicants are accepted from 
all strata of society, but they must either be Com- 
munist Party members or vouched for by a Party 
member. Service in the Army is no longer a pre- 
requisite. Age requirements are from 17 to 27, 
with indications that candidates approaching the 
maximum age limif must have had previous mili- 
tary experience. After these requirements have 
been satisfied, the candidates are then subjected to 
mental and physical examinations. Mental exam- 
inations probably consist of a written IQ test, apti- 
tude tests, and, at least for those candidates who 
are not senior middle school graduates, a compre- 
hensive written examination in academic subjects at 
the senior middle schoo] level. The physical re- 
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quirements appear to correspond to those de- 
manded of USAF pilot cadets. 


After acceptance into cadet status, a period of 
preflight training begins which includes political 
indoctrination in addition to orthodox ground 
school training. This preflight phase lasts from 
nine months toa year. Included in the curriculum 
are courses in theory of flight, aircraft and aircraft 
engines, navigation, meteorology, theory of gun- 
nery, tactics, chemical warfare, camouflage, para- 
chutes, hygiene, physical training, and military 
drill. 


Following completion of preflight training, cadets 
go into primary flying training for a period of ap- 
proximately four months, depending on the prog- 
ress of the individual cadet. During this phase, 
cadets undergo dual and solo practice in take-offs 
and landings, basic aerial maneuvers, and forma- 
tion flying, accruing an average of from 40 to 50 
hours flying time, normally in a Soviet Yak-18 
primary trainer. Chinese instructors are believed 
to be rapidly replacing Soviet personnel formerly 
assigned to this duty. Schools conducting primary 
training are located at Mu-tan-chiang, Chang- 
chun, Tai-yuan, Tsinan, Hsin-hsiang, and possibly 
Harbin and Chin-hsien. 

Basic training normally requires a period of 
about four months, during which some 30 to 50 
hours flying time in Yak-11 aircraft are devoted 
to take-offs and landings, aerial maneuvers, forma- 
tion flying, instrument flying, and interception ex- 
ercises. Basic flying schools are located in Chin- 
hsien, Tai-yuan, and possibly Mu-tan-chiang and 
Cho-hsien. 


Information of advanced pilot training is more 
obscure than that of primary and basic. For this 
reason, the training programs of other Communist 
air forces serve as the basis of the training which 
could be logically expected to be found in CCAF 
advanced pilot training. Proceeding from this 
basis, the Chinese Communist cadets specialize in 
ground attack, fighter, or bomber aircraft upon 
entering advanced training. 


Ground attack trainees, flying training and oper- 
ational versions of the Il-10, undergo additional 
practice in formation flying as well as practice in 
bombing and strafing, air-to-air, and air-to-ground 
gunnery, and defensive tactics. Approximately 40 
hours flying time is acquired during this phase. 
Thus, a graduate pilot will have received during his 
cadet training a total of from 110 to 140 hours 
flying time, of which from 70 to 100 would have 
been solo time. To date no school, as such, has 
been identified with this training. It may be that 
after completion of basic school, those cadets des- 
tined for ground attack training are assigned to 
one of the operational Il-10 units presently based 
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‘ai-yuan and Hsu-chou. The relative stability 
1ese units with respect to expansion, location, 
training, indicates a situation conducive to a 
ram wherein a unit receives a cadet who has 
oleted basic training, gives him ground train- 
in the 11-19, and then proceeds from dual and 
training in the UII-10 to individual ahd unit 
uing in the Il-10. The number of cadets en- 
1g ground attack training is probably not more 
1 200 to 300 annually in view of the slow buildup 
~10 strength and the presumably low attrition 
accompanying the present activities, to date 
ed to training operations. 

‘aining of advanced cadets in fighter aircraft 
obably conducted along the same general lines, 
pt that fighter trainees receive more training 
‘erobatics and air-to-air gunnery. Approxi- 
aly 30 hours flying time is acquired, for a total 
yout 100 hours upon graduation. The aircraft 
zed for this training are the La—9 and possibly 
1 types. Cho-hsien is the only field in China 
rted as an advanced training site; however, 
> advanced training is being conducted in the 
barovsk area of the Soviet Far East. There 
so a strong possibility that cadet training is 
mplished in conventional fighter units. Since 
rreatest expansion of aircraft strength has been 
xt fighters, cadets will undergo conventional 
er training preparatory to jet transition train- 


‘e training of bomber pilots follows along the 
» general lines as those employed at the fighter 
sround attack schools. Additional emphasis 
aced on accurate flying of compass headings, 
udes, and airspeeds, with bombing run tech- 
es and evasion tactics stressed in the more ad- 
‘ed phases of training. Bomber cadets gradu- 
vith an estimated 150 hours flying time includ- 
‘rom 50 to 80 hours in UTu-—2 and Tu-—2 bomb- 

Training of this type is carried on at Harbin 
Chang-chun. 


1 over-all estimate of the pilot training pro- 
1 indicates that some 2,000 cadets enter train- 
sach year, of whom some 1,500 will eventually 
cheir wings. This attrition rate, while possibly 
would undoubtedly be much higher were it not 
che Communist practice of giving the slower 
ents additional hours of instruction each day, 
allowing flexibility in the length of the sched- 

This method has allowed the slower students 
rogress in accordance with their individual ca- 
lities, rather than to be “washed-out” as would 
fhe case under the USAF training system. 
1a Started with a mere nucleus of an air force 
rapidly expanded under conditions approach- 
shose of wartime. With the eventual leveling- 


‘ this rate of buildup, it would follow that the 
, production rate will decrease, barring an in- 
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crease in attrition arising from Chinese Commu- 
nist participation in the Korean air war. 


Chinese Communist pilots undergo jet training 
after they have completed training in conven- 
tional fighters and received their wings. Transi- 
tion to jets appears to be accomplished primarily 
in operational jet fighter units. At least one ex- 
planation for the presence of MIG-9 jet fighter 
units in China may be that they are used in the 
transition training of fighter pilots in jets prior 
to their being assigned to a MIG-15 regiment. 
The presence of jet trainers in MIG-15 regiments 
indicates that some transitional training is done 
in combat units. 


The pilot training program within the CCAF 
has probably now attained the capability of train- 
ing a number of other Asiatic Communists; how- 
ever, to date there has been no reliable evidence 
that any foreigners have been trained in CCAF 
schools, in spite of numerous reports of Viet Minh 
participation in the CCAF training program. 
North Korean pilot training is conducted in Man- 
churia, but the Chinese are not believed to have 
participated directly in this program. 


In contrast to the apparent absence of foreign 
enrollment in CCAF schools, the Chinese have 
leaned heavily on the training offered within the 
US.S.R. During early stages of development in 
1949 and 1950, several hundred pilot and techni- 
cal trainees were sent to the U.S.S.R., and achieved 
varying degrees of proficiency before being recalled 
to China. Some fighter cadets may still be trained 
in the U.S.8.R., but there are no figures available 
on the number of Chinese who have been sent to 
the U.S.S.R. or the number completing or failing 
the training. 


So far as is known, the training methods and 
devices employed in China appear to be conven- 
tional and somewhat rudimentary in nature. 
Synthetic fighter gunnery trainers may in time 
be made available to the CCAF by the U.S.S.R., but 
as yet the supply of these trainers is believed to 
be too limited for distribution outside the Soviet 
Air Force. 


b. OTHER AIRCREW MEMBERS — There have 
been few particulars regarding CCAF training of 
navigators and bombardiers, despite the sizeable 
force of Tu-2 bombers in the CCAF. It is pre- 
sumed that, in common with other Communist 
air forces, training in these flelds has been con- 
solidated into a single program to turn out dual- 
rated navigator-bombardiers, corresponding to the 
aircraft observer ratings of the USAF. In gen- 
eral, selection criteria for this training are be- 
lieved to follow closely those for pilot training; 
ie., graduate of an upper middle school or pass 
an equivalent examination, strict adherence to 
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Communist doctrine, and passing of a thorough 
physical examination. 


Communist training in this combined field gen- 
erally extends over a period of about two years. 
The curriculum includes courses in political in- 
doctrination, navigation, bombardment, aerial 
gunnery, communications, aerial photography, 
theory of flight, meteorology, air-ground tactics, 
and military and physical training. The first five 
subjects receive the greatest emphasis during the 
course. The navigation syllabus covers a fairly 
detailed study of the following subjects: maps, 
plotting instruments, heading, compasses, com- 
pass deviation and collection, altitude measure- 
ment and errors, airspeed measurement and 
errors, gyroscopic properties and applications, tri- 
angles of velocity, flight planning, fuel consump- 
tion, standard operating procedure prior to flight, 
map-reading and use of auxiliary points, and radio 
navigation, theory, equipment, and operation. 

During the period of this training approximately 
100 hours of flying time is accrued. The main 
methods of navigation stressed in theory and in 
practice are dead reckoning and radio navigation; 
their is apparently little emphasis placed on celes- 
tial navigation in the training of navigators for 
CCAF tactical air units. The standards of accu- 
racy required are comparable to those of the USAF 
when using similar methods. While the exact 
location of navigator-bombardier schools has not 
been ascertained, it is very likely that the major 
portion of such facilities are located in Manchuria, 
in connection with the extensive Tu-—2 training ac- 
tivity at Harbin and Chang-chun. A production 
rate of 200 navigator-bombardiers a year should be 
ample to meet the requirements of Tu-—2 units, in 
view of their relatively slow rate of buildup. The 
participation of Tu-2’s in Korea on a larger scale 
than has occurred to date would require a larger 
number of navigator-bombardiers to meet attri- 
tion requirements. 

The situation with regard to the training of 
aerial gunners and radio operators is similar to 
that of navigator-bombardier training: despite the 
obvious requirements for such training to supply 
aircrews for the ground-attack and light bomber 
units of the CCAF, there is but little reliable in- 
formation of such training in China. Therefore, 
in order to gain a knowledge of the fundamentals 
which are expected in such training, it is neces- 
sary to turn to the training programs of other 
Communist air forces. Basically, the program 
should cover a period of from one and one-half 
to two years, during which time there are indi- 
cations that no flying time is involved. Gunnery 
and radio operation training in flight is prob- 
ably achieved in an operational training unit. 
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In the schooling of gunners and radio operators 
about six months time is devoted to general mili- 
tary subjects such as chemical warfare, topog- 
raphy, tactics, marksmanship, drill, physical train- 
ing, and political indoctrination. The remainder 
of the course is spent in learning the tools of the 
trade of an aerial guaner-radio operator. Dur- 
ing this phase the trainees receive instruction in 
basic fundamentals of radio technology, theory of 
aerial punnery, aerial armament and radio equip- 
ment, Morse code, Minor maintenance of arma- 
ment and radio equipment. A sufficient number 
of personnel are probably available by this time 
to man the Tu-2 and I-10 units, and to fulfill 
requirements by transport aircraft for radio oper- 
ators. An annual production rate of 200 gunner- 
radio operators should be sufficient to meet re- 
quirements under present conditions. To date, 
the scale of [1-10 and Tu-2 activity in Korea has 
been almost negligible, thus imposing no attri- 
tion requirements. . 

While there is no evidence of the presence of 
flight engineers in CCAF aircrews, presumably 
the Chinese would follow the Soviet practice of 
having such a crew member on at least those trans- 
ports involved in VIP flights. Under these condi- 
tions the numerical requirements for such per- 
sonnel would be small, and it is likely that aero- 
nautical engineers or mechanics would be pressed 
into service as the need arose. 


5. Operational training 

a. TRAINING IN SQUADRON, IN SPECIALIZED 
scHoots — The programs and techniques em- 
ployed by the CCAF in the entire field of opera- 
tional training are obscure, despite the apparent 
participation by CCAF units in ali phases of such 
training. Therefore, as was done with flying train- 
ing, it has been necessary to assume that opera- 
tional training within the CCAF follows estab- 
lished Soviet patterns. 

(1) Gunnery — Of all the aircrew members 
reporting to an operational unit, apparently only 
the pilots have had any actual aerial gunnery 
practice, the other crewmen having received only 
theoretical aerial gunnery training and ground- 
to-ground firing at silhouette targets at varying 
ranges. The training methods employed are con- 
ventional in nature, using towed sleeves for air- 
to-air gunnery, and marked ground areas and tar- 
get frames for air-to-ground practice. All air- 
crew members are examined in the theory of aerial 
gunnery, and the operation and maintenance of 
the type machine guns they will man in combat 
aircraft, prior to undertaking further training. 
Fixed air-to-air gunnery training by the pilots 
consists of a number of exercises during which the 
pilot fires approximately 40 rounds at a towed 
sleeve target, making firing passes from the left 
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right rear at an angle of about fifteen degrees 
ae line of flight of the target. Ratings of 
ellent,” ‘“Good,’ and “Satisfactory” are 
‘ded for obtaining six, four to five, and two to 
> hits, respectively, in the forward or middle 
ons of the target. 


2xible air-to-air gunnery practice by the other 
ew members is initially limited to ‘‘dry-firing”’ 
ig the time the pilot is being checked out in 
yat type aircraft. This practice has been 
i particularly in the training of aerial-gunners 
round-attack aircraft, but is probably also 
wed by the crew members of tactical bomber 
aft as well. During these flights the gunner 
ds his time estimating distances to other 
es and to ground targets, identifying and 
sing other aircraft, stripping and assembling 
gun, and constantly reporting his observa- 
, to the pilot. Once the pilot has begun his 
tice against towed targets, the gunner also 
1s practice against these targets. A total of 

30 to 40 rounds are fired from both sides 
. target from a position below and ahead of 
sleeve. The results of the gunner’s firing are 
iated in the same way as the pilot’s with a 
tly higher number of hits required to obtain 
various ratings. 


.-to-ground gunnery is practiced by pilots and 
vers, following much the same sequence as 
pair gunnery. The pilot makes several 
ts under the supervision of an instructor, dur- 
vhich he makes a number of firing passes at 
targets marked off on the ground (generally 
600 feet) and at vertical target frames 20 x 
‘et in size. After being checked out by the 
uctor, the pilot makes a series of flights, par- 
arly in the case of ground-attack pilots, 
ist these targets. Passes are made from a 
sree dive from. varying altitudes, as low as 
‘eet in the case of ground-attack planes with 
t 40 rounds ammunition expended on each 
t. Evaluation of the results varies with the 
and altitude of the attack. After several 
exercises the aerial-gunners enter the pic- 
by firing against ground targets, normally as 
oilot pulls out of the dive. The gunner is 
ed on his firing on the basis of the number 
ts on the target. 


ter the individual plane crews have become 
cient in air-to-ground gunnery, they progress 
aining in pairs and eventually to formations of 
t, squadron, and regimental size. A variety 
issions are flown against targets depicting the 
‘al types of missions which will confront the 
. such as tank parks, troop concentrations, 
oads, bridges, etc. During these exercises the 


e crews fire individually or simultaneously 
1 signal from the formation leader. 
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Throughout all phases of gunnery training both 
the pilots and gunners receive continuous train- 
ing with gun cameras, the results of which are 
evaluated immediately after each flight. 


(2) Bombing —Chinese Communist ground- 
attack and light bomber units have been engaged 
in bombing training since 1950, but to date there 
are no particulars available to offer any real in- 
dications of the scope of training or the bombing 
techniques employed. It can be expected that 
Tu-2 units generally employ the technique of hori- 
zontal bombing in training for their normal tacti- 
cal role of ground support. Such training nor- 
mally involves relatively short range, low to me- 
dium altitude flights under visual bombing con- 
ditions. Round-robin flights of up to 200 miles 
in formations of from one plane to squadron size 
have been noted. A number of night practice 
flights by Tu-2 units have also been flown, but it 
has not been determined if bombing practice was 
involved, or if the flights were confined to prac- 
tice in night flying and navigation. 


A better picture of training in Il-10 units can be 
attained by comparison with the training programs 
of other Communist air force ground-attack units. 
After a newly graduated pilot is assigned to an 
operational unit, and is checked out in combat air- 
craft, he commences combat training in gunnery 
and bombing. An instructor pilot accompanies 
the student for several flights, demonstrating the 
proper bombing techniques, until he is satisfied 
that the student is ready to fly solo bombing train- 
ing flights. Ground-attack aircraft employ shallow 
dives and low-level bombing techniques. Most of 
the practice exercises utilizing the dive bombing 
technique start from an altitude of about 3,000 feet 
then go into a 30-degree dive and release the bombs 
at an altitude of about 1,300 feet. During the 
initial stages of training, the normal target is a 
circular area of about 60 feet in diameter marked 
on the ground. The accuracy of the bombing is 
evaluated on the basis of the distance the bomb 
hits to the top or bottom and to either side of the 
circle. A “very good” score is awarded when the 
bomb hits within 60 feet of the top or bottom of 
the target and within 45 feet of either side; a “‘good” 
rating, within 120 feet and 90 feet, respectively; 
and a “satisfactory” at 230 feet and 120 feet. 

Level bombing exercises are flown at altitudes 
from 120 to 325 feet against 30 x 650-foot targets 
with the results being evaluated in the same man- 
ner as in dive bombing except for the distances 
involved. As an indication of the accuracy re- 
quired from these low level attacks, a ‘“‘very good” 
score, from 120 feet altitude, allows an “over or 
short” of 135 feet and drift error of 115 feet; a 
“good” score allows misses of 210 and 140 feet; and 
a “satisfactory” score allows misses of 325 and 180 
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feet, respectively. After the pilots have attained 
the desired degree of proficiency they progress to 
training in pairs, and eventually to formations of 
up to regimental size. When bombing from forma- 
tion, the individual planes either release their 
bombs individually or drop their bombs simultane- 
ously upon signal from the formation leader. In 
addition to the apparently more common tech- 
niques described above, there are two additional 
practices which are of interest. One is the indica- 
tion that some hedge-hopping exercises are flown 
with the bombs being released at an altitude of 60 
feet. Less firmly established is an indication that 
when formations up to squadron size are assigned a 
small or point target, the squadron will circle the 
target while successive two-plane elements make 
their run and rejoin the circle until the entire 
squadron has completed its mission. As unit train- 
ing progresses into squadron and regimental exer- 
cises, bombing techniques against specialized types 
of targets — artillery positions, bridges, etc. - are 
worked out and several practice missions are flown 
against each type of target. 

(3) Navigation — Navigational training in 
CCAF units is probably limited to pilotage, dead 
reckoning, and radio direction findings. Ground 
school training within the units places the main 
stress on courses in navigation instruments, ele- 
ments of aerial navigation, determining and cor- 
recting deviation, navigation by radio fixes, and 
peculiarities of flying under special weather condi- 
tions. In the USAF, all of the above subjects would 
be thoroughly covered in navigation school, and 
would not require any concentrated review in an op- 
erational unit. Navigational flight training is fol- 
lowed by a series of evaluations covering each of 
the individual tasks involved in navigation. Celes- 
tial navigation has probably received little or no 
attention in the CCAF to date due to the tactical 
role in which their bomber units are being trained. 

(4) Instrument training — Instrument 
training begins with a series of flights in a dual- 
controlled plane with an instructor pilot, during 
which the student pilot executes progressively more 
difficult maneuvers under hooded and actual cloud 
conditions. From initial flights involving level 
flight, climbing, and diving, the pilot progresses 
through level turns at various angles of bank, turn- 
ing onto a given course heading, climbing and div- 
ing turns, recovering from unusual positions of 
flight, and flying a radio compass course. Addi- 
tional exercises involving most of the same maneu- 
vers are then flown in clouds. After the pilot has 
demonstrated proficiency in all these phases of in- 
strument flying he progresses to flying under in- 
strument conditions in a combat type plane, and 
eventually to formation flying under conditions of 
limited visibility. It appears that, during instru- 


ment training in conventional aircraft, a pilot is 
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allowed to climb only 1,600 feet into a cloud. If 
he has not reached the top by then, he is supposed 
to descend from the cloud. Most practice flights 
in clouds are limited to a period of about five min- 
utes, with a maximum of from ten to fifteen min- 
utes of cloud flying during advanced training. 


Formation flying in clouds is restricted to 
straight-line climbs and dives by two-plane ele- 
ments, again following the procedure of descending 
from the clouds if the top has not been reached 
after climbing 1,600 feet from the cloud base. In 
the event the student loses contact with the lead 
plane after entering the clouds, he notifies the 
leader by radio, executes a 45-degree turn from his 
course heading and descends from the cloud. For- 
mation flying under conditions of limited visi- 
bility appears to be limited to minimum conditions 
of 1,000-foot ceiling and a 144-mile visibility. Dawn 
and dusk flights are also flown to further acquaint 
the pilots with the use of instruments and the radio 
compass as the means to orient themselves at night. 
Normally these training flights will not involve 
more than 30 minutes of night flight. The weather 
criteria applicable to jet training are probably con- 
siderably different from those for conventional air- 
craft. The additional speed and rate of climb of 
the jets would require more favorable conditions 
than the 1,000-foot ceiling and 1%4-mile visibility 
permitted for conventional aircraft. 

(5) Night-flying — Night flying training in 
Communist air forces appears to be very limited 
in scope with only a few hours allotted for such 
training, and then only under specified conditions 
of visibility. For instance, the Soviet Air Force 
operational training program for 1950 limited the 
night flying of jet fighter units to conditions when 
the natural horizon was visible and the weather 
was good. 

Additional Soviet standards, believed equally 
applicable to the CCAF, defining conditions of night 
flying are shown in the tabulation and are illus- 
trative of the limitations placed on night flying. 


UNIT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
COMPOSITION WEATHER CONDITIONS* 
Visibility Cloud base 
km meters 
Jet aircraft: 
Single crew, pair........ 6-7 500-600 
Piston aircraft: 
Bombers-Fighters: 
Single crew, pair ........ 4-5 300-400 
Flight ................. 5-6 400-500 
Squadron, Regiment .... 6-7 500-600 
Ground-Attack: 
Single crew, pair. -... 2-5 300-400 
Flight .................. 5-6 400-500 
Squadron, Regiment .... 6-7 500-600 


* Jf either the visibility or ceiling is below the 
minimum prescribed here, the conditions are clas- 
sified as “difficult.” 
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1ere have been frequent sightings of Commu- 
aircraft at night over Korea, primarily involv- 
‘ingle conventional fighter types with some jets 
reported. Other night training flights by Tu—2 
bers have been flown in Manchuria and China 
er. There are no known instances of any of 
2 flights occurring under conditions below the 
mums prescribed in the tabulation. 


(6) Altitude indoctrination — High altitude 
t training plays an important role in preparing 
CCAF and other Communist jet fighter units 
ike advantage of the MIG—15’s superior per- 
‘ance at high altitudes over most United Na- 
3 fighters now in operations over Korea. So- 
Air Force regulations for high altitude flights 
yubtedly apply to all MIG-15 units, and can 
afore be used as a basis for CCAF altitude in- 
rination. Under these regulations, special 
uing for the crews and very thorough prepa- 
m of their personal equipment, oxygen appa- 
3, the aircraft, engines, and special equipment 
aecessary before making high altitude flights. 
1g personnel are allowed to make altitude 
ts if they pass a physical examination and meet 
‘ollowing requirements: proficiency in piloting 
maneuvering at medium altitudes; familiar- 
on with the outstanding features of handling 
‘aft engines, armament and special equipment 
igh altitudes; completion of preliminary alti- 
training in a pressure chamber or on an air- 
5; and knowledge of high altitude navigation. 
: meeting these prerequisites, pilots who are 
cient in flying singly at high altitudes and in 
ation at medium altitudes are allowed to fly 
rmation at high altitude. Emphasis is placed 
‘aneuvers that avoid large losses in altitude and 
rgling in formation. Before landing, the pilot 
‘ fly four to five minutes at an altitude of 200- 
neters to allow his eyes to become accustomed 
1e lower height. Careful checks are made on 
physical condition of the aircrews, including 
control. Training flights can be made when 
2 is not more than .5 cloud coverage and the 
i base is not less than 300 to 400 meters above 
sround. When cloud cover is complete, the 
‘'s must have been trained in cloud flying and 
ude flying. 

(7) Combat tactics —The combat tactics 
loyed by operational CCAF units, other than 
e equipped with jet fighters, are for the most 
obscure or undetermined. Significant infor- 
ion concerning CCAF tactics has been provided 
nalysis of MIG-15 jet fighter operations over 
2a. Even in this instance, the tactics used 
nst United Nations aircraft apparently have 
: designed primarily to take advantage of the 
jue conditions under which the Korean air war 
been waged. Two major factors have contrib- 
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uted to a tactical situation which would not exist 
in aerial warfare under normal circumstances. 
These factors are the existence of the air sanctuary 
north of the Yalu River, and the limited role in 
which the MIG-15’s have been employed to date. 


The haven offered the Communists by the air 
sanctuary in Manchuria has enabled thé MIG—15 
units to operate from bases immune from attack; 
to select the time, place, and tactical conditions 
under which they engage United Nations fighters; 
and to break contact from unfavorable combat con- 
ditions merely by fleeing across the Yalu. 


The second major factor which has given the 
Communists an unique tactical advantage has been 
the defensive role in which the MIG’s have been 
used in an attempt to protect their main supply 
routes from the interdiction program of the United 
Nations air forces. By operating over Communist- 
controlled territory, the MIG’s have operated close 
to their home bases. As a result, they are able to 
go into combat with larger fuel reserves than are 
available to the United Nations aircraft and are 
therefore able to remain in the combat area for 
greater lengths of time. Another great advantage 
to operating over their own territory lies in the 
capability of the Communist early warning and 
ground-controlled intercept radar, and passive air 
warning nets systems to give their aircraft warning 
of approaching United Nations aircraft, and to 
vector the MIG’s into favorable tactical positions 
for attacking enemy aircraft. United Nations 
fighters are denied the benefits of GCI guidance, 
because to date they have usually engaged the 
MIG’s beyond the range capabilities of friendly GCI 
equipment. 

The advantages accruing from these abnormal 
combat conditions have naturally been exploited 
by the Communists and have influenced their com- 
bat formations and tactics. Under circumstances 
where these advantages are denied to the Commu- 
nists, it can be expected that their tactics will 
reflect the changes in the combat conditions. 
Even during the course of the Korean air war, the 
Communists have frequently changed their forma- 
tions and tactics to better cope with the USAF 
F-86 jet fighters. 

Since December 1950, when the F-86 was first 
used in combat against the MIG-15, Communist 
pilots have frequently varied their formations in 
size and tactical utilization. Basically, they have 
adhered to an offensive type of formation, with 
their flights in trail, and with no lateral or mutual 
support deployment. Formation sizes have varied 
considerably. They have used combinations of 
six and combinations of four aircraft. They have 
been seen in formations of eight to twelve (possibly 
a squadron) when the total number of MIG’s in 
the area is not great; and in formations totaling 
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20 to 30 (possibly an air regiment) when a rela- 
tively large air effort is airborne. When they 
do mount a large air effort, they often stack these 
large formations down from the lead flight, hav- 
ing as many as three formations of 20 to 30 MIG’s 
flying in trail, with about 3,000 feet separation 
horizontally, and 1,009 feet separation vertically. 
On a very few occasions they have been seen with 
flights stacked up from the lead flight. On some 
occasions, they have flown into the battle area in 
line-abreast formation, using eight-plane forma- 
tions, and having as many as five or six sections. 
Their formations vary from very good to what 
might be called a casual aerial gathering. Some 
of their larger formations straggle out so far on 
the end that is it hard to determine the end of 
one formation and the beginning of another. It 
appears that they have now adopted the basic two- 
plane section or two-ship element, because they 
seldom break down below an element after a for- 
mation has been scattered in a fight. 


MIG-15 combat formations often have shown 
a high degree of technique and precision. Gen- 
erally, the trend has followed the line of gradual 
over-all improvement. Not only two-ship and 
multiples of two-ship formations are flown; forma- 
tions have been seen of as many as 75 aircraft at 
altitudes exceeding 40,000 feet. Formation weak- 
nesses are those of any fighter operations. The 
larger the formation, the closer the spacings of 
the elements and wingmen; the smaller the for- 
mations, the wider the spread of the elements and 
wingmen. One distinct difference is that the 
spacing of the MIG elements and wingmen is 
closer than that of the USAF F-86 jet fighters. 


The MIG’s come into the combat area in of- 
fensive formations of varying sizes. They have 
been seen to take off from the airfields north of 
the Yalu, form up in strings of formations, then 
come south from a point over the Sup’ung Reser- 
voir, or from a point about halfway between there 
and An-tung. These formations usually come in 
higher than the F-86 units flying in the area. In 
this situation the MIG’s control the initiative and 
the F-86’s usually wait for them to make the 
first move. If the MIG’s come down, the F-86’s 
break (turn) into the MIG’s with the fight, then 
rapidly go from that point of controlled forma- 
tions down to flight size, and to element size if 
the MIG’s really commit themselves. On those 


rare occasions when the MIG’s come in at the same 
level] as the F-86’s, their formation is often so 
loosely spread in the rear that it is easy to turn 
in behind what appears to be the tail end of a 
formation and wind up in front of another trail- 
ing element, flight, or beginning of another large 
formation. 





The rear end of a big formation of MIG’s looks as 
though if is not planned. Probably owing to high 
speeds and inability to maintain good formation, 
this pattern resembles a “gaggle” (Ficure 83-4). 
The front end may, however, show definition in 
basic four-ship flights adopted by the CCAF. It 
is difficult to attack the rear end of a formation 
such as this, especially if the MIG’s turn into the 
attack. When the MIG’s turn this big formation 
(20 to 30), the rear end fiattens out somewhat as 
water does when whirled in a tub. Some of the 
MIG’s “sling out” high around the turn, some 
drop down around the inside, and two or three will 
hold a wandering middle position. Whether it is 
planned or not, it is peculiarly effective. Any MIG 
that is singled out for attack here is fairly well 
covered by what amounts to other MIG’s in line 
abreast to him, either high or low. In smaller 
flights, they do show fairly good four-ship flight 
definition, and if they can be caught at approxi- 
mately the same altitude there is no unusual prob- 
lem in attacking them. 




















Ficure 83-4. “GaccLe”’ or MIG’s 


In more recent stages of the Korean air war, the 
Communists have shown an increasing awareness 
of tactics, and have fairly consistently gone to a 
mutual support, or line abreast type of forma- 
tion when at the 30,000 to 35,000 foot level (the 
lower the altitude the less advantage the MIG has 
over the F-86). 


Along with their improved tactics, the Commu- 
nists pilots have intelligently exploited the supe- 
rior altitude performance of their airplanes. They 
usually stay at 35,000 feet or higher, keep their 
speed well up, and use their altitude to advantage 
in diving down on formations of F~86’s, and pull- 
ing up out of range. Also of more recent origin 
is the maneuvering of the two-ship elements. If 
an element of two F-86’s catches an element 
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vo MIG’s in a turn, the MIG’s will often split, 
leader going high around the turn, and the 
"man going left or slightly high. If an at- 
is pressed on the low MIG, after about one 
. the high MIG is then in position to dive down 
he attacker. If the high MIG forces the at- 
er to break off, both MIG’s will then usually 4 
b away. 
1e utilization of the RAF ‘fluid six” ship for- 
ion has established the keynote for maximum 
il attacks by the Communists. In this maneu- 
one two-plane element will fly top cover while 
of the other elements makes the attack, some- 
‘s described as a “yo-yo” (FIGURE 83-5). The 


cking element then pulls up to take over top 
r and the original top cover element attacks. 
MIG-15’s have resorted to this “fluid six’? in 
‘oximately 50% of their attacks. 





Ficure 83-5. COMBAT MANEUVER, “YO-YO” 


ther attacks are usually characterized by the 
-ship finger tip formation (FicurE 83-6), like 
. employed universally by USAF fighter groups. 
erally, the MIG’s have been most successful 
n using the “finger tip” attack. A favorite 
ation of the “finger tip” attack has been a 
‘ing” maneuver by two formations (FIGURE 
’), each composed of as many as eight air- 
t, arranged high and on either side of their 
ynents; as the F-86’s break into the attackers, 
- in turn are attacked from the rear by the 
r flight of MIG’s. 
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FIcurRE 83-7. COMBAT MANEUVER, “BOXING” 


Another form of attack is a dive far behind the 
F--86’s, followed by a line-abreast zoom with all 
MIG’s firing as they close. A variation is a line- 
abreast dive with every aircraft firing its guns at 
small angles of deflection (from 5 to 7 o’clock 
positions). 


Defensively, MIG pilots prefer a climbing turn. 
Their air discipline has improved, and rarely do 
maneuvers become sufficiently violent to split 
enemy formations into singles. Upon attack, de- 
pending upon the size of their formation, MIG 
pilots use an element of flight “fan” defense. One 
element zooms up and away from the attacking 
force while the element under attack breaks into 
a shallow zoom in the opposite direction. At times 
the high “fan” flight will attempt to re-engage 
from 6 o’clock. At other times the “fan” flight 
has been observed to climb away from the scene 
of action. 


Significant examples of MIG-—15 tactics against 
bombers occurred over Korea in October 1951. 
The MIG’s initiated energetic high, low, and level 
attacks from all “clock” positions. In some in- 
stances as many as 15 to 20 MIG’s concentrated 
on one bomber flight, with individual two-, three-, 
or four-plane formations pressing attacks to within 
50 feet of the bombers before breaking away in 
a climbing turn or roll. In some instances they 
utilized a half-circle pattern for attacks, “boxing”’ 
the bomber formations and alternating the direc- 
tion of their attacks whenever the escorting fight- 
ers turned into the MIG’s. 


Several encounters of B-29’s with jet fighters as 
well as with conventional fighters, have occurred 
at night. The fighters were vectored to the target 
area by GCI, and then coordinated closely with 
searchlights in attacks against the bombers. On 
occasion, Communist fighters have pressed their 
attacks to within 100 yards of the bombers, taking 
advantage of the blinding effect the searchlights 
have upon B-29 crews. B-29 gunners usually lo- 
cate attacking fighters from their gun flashes. To 
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date, night interceptions by Communist fighters 
have been restricted to periods of bright moonlight 
and good weather conditions. 


b. MANEUVERS AND WAR GAMES — The CCAF 
has participated in at least one air-ground maneu- 
ver, and probably several air maneuvers, in prepa- 
ration for the role which may be assigned to it, 
but there is no basis at this time for evaluating 
the results of such preparations. 


6. Ground personnel training 


The initial shortage of ground personnel result- 
ing from rapid buildup of the CCAF was alleviated 
by assignment of Soviet technicians to operational 
units and schools for the training of indigenous 
personnel. It is probable that a large number of 
the Soviet personnel in the less technical fields now 
have been replaced by Chinese technicians trained 
in the interim. In more highly technical fields, 
however, such as jet maintenance and instrument 
repair, smaller numbers of Chinese are available 
to take over from Soviet technicians owing to the 
length of schooling required and the amount of on- 
the-job training needed in order to fully qualify 
as a technician. The ground jobs most likely to 
be predominately Chinese-manned are those of the 
conventional aircraft mechanics, weather observ- 
ers, personnel and supply specialists, etc. The ma- 
jority of the ground training is accomplished in 
Manchuria near the centers of air activity such as 
Harbin, Mukden, etc. 


One Communist technical training program, of 
which some details are known and which has likely 
been adopted in the CCAF, is the training of con- 
ventional aircraft mechanics. The duration of 
this course for NCO aircraft engine, airframe, air- 
craft frame, and armament mechanics is approxi- 
mately one and one-half years. The curriculum 
includes training in aircraft materials, drafting, the 
use of machine tools, control cables, carpentry, 
metal forging, paints and lacquers, copper and tin 
working, theory and construction of aircraft en- 
gines, aircraft theory, aircraft construction, air- 
craft electricity, aircraft equipment, and aircraft 
armament. In addition to these technical sub- 
jects, trainees receive the usual training in political 
indoctrination, military drill, marksmanship, chem- 
ical warfare, camouflage, and the like. Based on 
Soviet experience, there are indications that the 
all-inclusiveness of this school is more than most 
of the trainees can master in the time alloted. On- 
the-job training is used to broaden and deepen the 
formal training and increase the proficiency of 
mechanics. 


Too little is known of other ground training 
schools to determine the scope of their use by the 
CCAF. Long-range plans for self-sufficiency in the 
training of jet aircraft technicians, special equip- 





ment technicians, and the other more highly tech- 
nical skills are under guidance of Soviet advisors, 
aided by Chinese cadets trained in the U.S.S.R. 
However, the two, three, and even five years of 
training required in these fields by the Soviet pro- 
grams would probably preclude the existence at this 
time of any substantial number of Chinese Com- 
munists trained in these specialties. 


7. Staff and command schools 


No CCAF staff schools, as such, are known to 
be in operation. Since 1950 the emphasis has 
been on schools needed to turn out operational 
units, and the major staff positions were probably 
filled initially by Soviet Air Force officers. The 
usual pattern of replacing Soviet personnel as 
trained indigenous personnel become available ap- 
pears to apply to the command and staff positions. 
The initial increment of CCAF staff officers and 
commanders probably received their training in 
Soviet schools. Long-range plans, if not already 
in effect, undoubtedly envision the creation of an 
air staff and command school in order to properly 
staff the greatly expanded, modern force which 
will require command and staff planning on a 
scale never approached in China prior to 1950. 
Some staff training by CCAF officers is probably 
being received in the Army Staff School, believed 
to have been established in Harbin in 1947 or 1948. 


8. Foreign missions 


Soviet aid began on a limited scale in 1945. By 
late 1947 or early 1948, the Soviets had taken on 
active guidance of the training program, and the 
Sino-Soviet Pact in 1950 marked the beginning of 
greatly increased Soviet aid and control of the 
Chinese training establishment. Since that date 
the U.S.S.R. has provided Communist China with 
a modern operational Air Force. The degree of 
success achieved by the Soviet training mission has 
been in excess of what may have been anticipated 
from the untrained sources of manpower available 
in China. A large degree of this Soviet success has 
probably been due to the experience the Soviet 
military forces have acquired in training their 
own indigenous personnel with backgrounds sim- 
ilar to those of the Chinese. Another factor con- 
tributing to the Soviet success has been the strong 
political control of the CCAF, exercised by Moscow 
through the Communist Party. Complete reliance 
on Soviet equipment and techniques by the Chinese 
has placed in the hands of the Soviet advisors the 
reins to control practically every phase of develop- 
ment of the Chinese Communist Air Force. The 
number of Soviet personnel assigned to this train- 
ing mission has not been determined, although it 
can be said that Soviet control of the training pro- 
gram is complete and apparently as many Soviet 
personnel as may be needed are made available. 
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ommunist China finds herself in the unique 
tion of harboring a large air force without 
‘essing significant native capability of logisti- 
y stpporting that air force. Air units in China 
dependent on the U.S.8.R. for nearly all cate- 
es of logistical support. This support, along 
1 that extended to the other Communist armed 
es in the Far East, places a severe burden on 
isportation facilities between consumers and 
or sources of supply in the U.S.S.R. Efforts are 
ig made to lighten this transportation load by 
>loping the war industries of China, but to date 
ce are no indications that Communist China 
be able to achieve any large degree of self- 
iciency in air force logistical support within 
near future. Therefore, it can be expected that 
iet support will continue for so long as an in- 
mous Chinese Communist Air Force can con- 
ute toward the achievement of mutual or in- 
dual Soviet goals in the Far East. In the event 
. general war, continued support of the CCAF 
depend on the combat role assigned to it in 
port of the over-all war effort. 


1 typical Soviet fashion, this logistical support 
led to Soviet control and supervision over CCAF 
ply and maintenance systems. With modifica- 
is, Soviet Air Force practices have been intro- 
ed within the CCAF. It is on this basis that 
supply and maintenance systems of the CCAF 
e been analyzed in the discussion which follows. 
uirements, an additional component of logis- 
, are also influenced by the Soviet control. Pre- 
is discussions of the organization and com- 
ition of the CCAF have revealed that, to this 
3, it has not been positively determined which 
ply and engineering units of the combined Com- 
nists air force in China and Manchuria are 
jally subordinate to the CCAF. Under these 
ditions, estimated logistical requirements con- 
ied herein apply to the combined Communist 
force and not to the CCAF as a separate entity. 


. Sources of supply 


‘he Chinese Communists are reported to have 
ieved satisfactory results with napalm bombs 
their own manufacture in tests in Harbin in 
sil 1952, and should be capable of producing 
‘m in sufficient quantities to meet their re- 
rements. The bombs reportedly have been in 
duction near Yu-man in northeast China since 
y 1952, and are copies of the United States 
yalm bomb. (Nearly 250,000 pounds of napalm 


1 600 bomb casings fell into Communist hands 
en Pyongyang and other airfields were evacu- 
dd.) 


Yu-man is reported to have been selected 
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as the site of the factory because of the availability 
of petroleum in the area. 

There is no known domestic production of air- 
craft or aircraft engines and parts, nor does it 
appear likely that production of such items is con- 
templated at this time. Subsequent to the signing 
of the 1950 pact, the U.S.S.R. has been the source 
of supply of the Chinese Communists for aircraft 
and aircraft engines. Parts for a few of the aging 
American-made craft captured from the National- 
ists are obtained through international sources 
other than the U.S.S.R., but the volume of such 
trade is insignificant because of the small number 
of such aircraft still operative. Soviet sources of 
supply in the Far East appear to be capable not 
only of replacing Chinese Communist Air Force 
losses from normal attrition and combat, but of 
steadily increasing the strength of this force as 
well. 

China must rely entirely on foreign sources for 
supplies of radar and electronic equipment. There 
are no indications that domestic sources are being 
established. Undetermined, although undoubtedly 
small, amounts of such equipment have been ob- 
tained through international sources other than 
the U.S.S.R., although the latter serves as the 
major source of all types of equipment of this 
nature. Included in the supply of radar equipment 
from the U.S.S.R. are types believed to have been 
obtained from the United States and England dur- 
ing World War II, others captured from the Ger- 
mans and Japanese during that war, and possibly 
more recent types purchased from Western Euro- 
pean sources. 


Domestic production of ordnance equipment, 
concentrated chiefly in the Mukden area and to 
a lesser degree in Tai-yiian, presently appears to 
be confined to the manufacture of light artillery 
and small arms for use by the ground forces. Even 
this limited production is subsidized by the U.S.8.R. 
in the form of machinery and supervisory and tech- 
nical personnel. While apparent efforts are being 
made to increase the munitions output in China, 
the inadequacy of present facilities to meet the 
ground force requirements in Korea, and the ne- 
cessity for importing critical raw materials such 
as high grade steel and copper, indicate that, for 
the near future, domestic sources will not be able 
to contribute to the ordnance requirements of an 
air force. 


China’s petroleum production capacity is esti- 
mated at about 400,000 metric tons annually, al- 
though actual production is probably considerably 
less than this capacity. Petroleum refineries and 
synthetic fuel plants, the most important of which 
are located in Manchuria, constitute the produc- 
tion facilities. Those refineries located in Man- 
churia are handicapped by their distant separa- 
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tion from China’s almost inaccessible producing 
oll fields, thereby forcing them to operate with 
crude imported from the U.S.S.R. The only po- 
tentially important refinery located near ample 
supplies of domestic crude is that at Yu-men in 
Kansu province. Present transportation difficul- 
ties limit distribution of the products from this 
refinery primarily to local consumers, but with 
adequate transportation connections it would as- 
sume considerable importance. The synthetic fuel 
plants built in Manchuria by the Japanese were 
subsequently dismantled by the U.S.S.R. or dam- 
aged during the Chinese civil war. Efforts to re- 
build these plants have been handicapped by a 
lack of processing and auxiliary equipment. Syn- 
thetic fuel production is presently concentrated at 
Fu-shun, just east of Mukden. The approximately 
80% of China’s petroleum requirements which 
must be imported are supplied almost entirely by 
the U.S.S.R. as a consequence of the United Na- 
tions embargo imposed in July of 1950. A small 
percentage of the petroleum imports has been ob- 
tained from other foreign sources despite the em- 
bargo, but this supply is continually dwindling as 
greater pressure is exerted on the non-Soviet bloc 
of nations to abide by the embargo. The combined 
Communist air force, as presently constituted, 
would under full wartime conditions require an 
estimated 240,000 to 270,000 metric tons of fuel a 
year, including avgas and jet fuel. Of this total, 
from 140,000 to 170,000 tons represents aviation 
gasoline, all of which must be imported. China 
is capable of producing a part of her annual re- 
quirements of about 100,000 tons of jet fuel. 


3. Supply 


In view of Soviet control and supervision over the 
Supplies issued to the CCAF, a system paralleling 
that of the Soviet Air Force is in effect. Apparent 
organizational differences between the CCAF and 
the Soviet Air Force, such as the absence in the 
CCAF, so far as is known, of an air corps head- 
quarters and its subordinate air technical division, 
have probably resulted in some modifications of the 
system with respect to the flow of requests for 
supplies. Therefore, in order to adapt the Soviet 
supply system to the organization of the CCAF, 
it is assumed that, for the purposes of supply 
control, the air force headquarters of the Chinese 
military districts are equivalent to Soviet air corps 
headquarters, and that the headquarters of the 
CCAF is equivalent to that of a Soviet air army. 
Proceeding on these assumptions it follows that 
requests for supplies are initiated by the tactical 
air regiment. All items of supply, other than com- 
plete aircraft, are drawn by the regiment from its 
attached air technical battalion. Complete aircraft 
are drawn through engineering services channels. 
The technical battalion replenishes its stocks by 


serving requisitions on the rear services sec- 
tion of CCAF headquarters through the military 
district air force headquarters. In the case of com- 
mon issue items, ie., general issue clothing, ra- 
tions, etc., the CCAF either serves these requisi- 
tions on the rear services section of the military 
district or authorizes the technical battalion to 
draw the items from the regional depots of the 
military district. Presumably, prior authoriza- 
tion for the latter procedure has been granted by 
the Chief of Rear Services of the military district. 
The procedure for requisitioning fuel and lubri- 
cants of common use to all components of the 
armed forces appears to follow the same pattern. 


Supply items peculiar to air force needs (avia- 
tion fuel and lubricants, bombs, replacement en- 
gines, spare parts, flying clothing, etc.) are handled 
exclusively by rear service organizations of mili- 
tary aviation. The requisitions from air technical 
battalions follow the channel described above to 
the rear service section of the CCAF. If the requisi- 
tions are approved the air technical battalion is au- 
thorized to draw the items from the aviation techni- 
cal depots or field supply dumps. The CCAF then 
probably replaces its stocks by serving its requi- 
sitions on the Soviet advisory group in Peiping 
which, if it approves, forwards the requisitions 
into Soviet supply channels. Technical supplies 
and petroleum products are then forwarded either 
from technical depots or directly from the factories 
to the technical depots of the CCAF. 


The stock levels maintained by military dis- 
trict aviation and technical depots have not been 
determined, but there are indications that the 
air technical battalion warehouses do not carry 
more than a one-month supply plus a small emer- 
gency store. A further consideration in estimating 
the stock levels available to the CCAF is the de- 
gree of control the U.S.S.R. desires to wield over 
the CCAF by controlling and limiting the levels of 
supply in the hands of the CCAF. 


The transportation required to place the re- 
quested items in the hands of the consumers pre- 
sents a major problem to the U.S8.8.R. and China, 
because of the inadequate facilities and vast dis- 
tances separating Soviet sources from Chinese con- 
sumers. Soviet transportation facilities connect- 
ing European U.S.S.R. with the Far East, consist- 
ing chiefly of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, are 
strained to capacity to meet the requirements of 
the Soviet forces in the Far East, the Communist 
forces involved in Korea, and the Communist war 
industry and armed forces in China. Transpor- 
tation in China is sparse and inadequate, even for 
the peacetime requirements of the nation. 


China’s rail nets form the backbone of her trans- 


portation system. The most important rail net 
is in Manchuria, which connects with the Soviet 
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em at Lu-pin on the west and Sui-fen-ho on the 
. The capacity of this net to handle imports 
o the U.S.S.R. amounts to from 5,000,000 to 
0,000 tons a year. Manchuria’s internal trans- 
tation net presently is strained to meet the 
tary requirements of the forces in Korea and 
local war industry, despite a well integrated 
almost adequate railroad network, some good 
ways, one well developed inland waterway, and 
major commercial port. The northwest and 
b areas of China have only a few hundred miles 
railroad, no seaports, practically no inland 
erways except those in the province of 
shwan, and a road system more noteworthy for 
length and difficulty of the routes than for any 
nanent improvements. North China has a 
ly well developed rail network connected to 
‘ seaports, a system of dirt roads passable dur- 
dry weather but useless after heavy rains, and 
oderate mileage of inland waterways. South 
southwest China have but the skeleton of a 
system, three seaports served by railroads, a 
siderable mileage of short and seasonal inland 
orways, and a system of roads hampered by 
red terrain, great distances, numerous river 
sings, and a notable lack of modern construc- 


anchuria has railroad, highway, and inland 
srway connections with Siberia and Korea. Be- 
*n Manchuria and other adjacent areas of 
th China transportation connections are by sea, 
gme very poor roads, and by one double-tracked 
vay vulnerably located along the coast north 
south of the Great Wall. The north and north- 
are connected by several short and inadequate 
lines, the poor facilities of the Yellow River 
ang Ho) and the long, hard routes of the north- 
ern roads. North and South China are divided 
the Yangtze River (Ch’ang Chiang) system 
‘th is the only major east/west traffic route for 
ral China, while at the same time it is a major 
ier to north/south rail and road traffic. 


1e importance of the railroads to the supply 
m of the CCAF is obvious, and is manifested 
ne location of airfields throughout China (in- 
ing Manchuria) as near as possible to available 
lines. It is known that aircraft are being 
oed in crates via the Trans-Siberian and Man- 
‘ian railroads to Mukden, for assembly or 
sshipment to assembly plants at Canton and 
‘ably at least one of the major centers of air 
‘itv in central China such as Shanghai, Nan- 
, or Stichow (Hsii-chou). Other deliveries are 
e by ferrying aircraft through a chain of air- 
s extending generally along the Trans-Siberian 
Manchurian rail nets. The extent to which 
_of these alternate methods of delivery is being 
_is unknown. Radar, electronic, and ordnance 
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supplies obtained from the U.S.S.R. are transported 
primarily by rail. The small amounts of radar 
and electronic equipment believed to be procured 
through international trade sources are delivered 
directly to Chinese ports by vessels operating under 
neutral registry, or unloaded at or near Macao 
and then hauled by junks or lighters to China. In 
either event, further distribution is accomplishe 

primarily by rail. The burden of transporting 
petroleum products again falls on the railroads, 
since most of the supplies are shipped over the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and then transferred to 
Chinese tank cars for further distribution to Man- 
churia and other areas of China. It appears that 
part of the burden on the rail net leading south- 
west from Manchuria is alleviated by using rail 
transportation only as far south as Ta-ku, Ying- 
k’ou, and possibly other North China ports, and 
then via small Chinese tankers to ports in central 
and east China. The balance of the petroleum 
imports from the U.S.S.R. are either shipped by 
tanker from the Soviet Far East and the Black 
Sea area or by river barge via the Amur-Sungari 
River system. The tankers apparently discharge 
their cargoes primarily at Tsingtao, from where 
further distribution to central and east China is 
made by rail or the small coastal tankers. The 
dwindling supplies of petroleum products pro- 
cured from non-Communist countries are delivered 
to Chinese ports by vessels of neutral registry or 
through Macao. Pending delivery to local con- 
sumers and inland supply centers, these petroleum 
imports are held in bulk storage facilities estimated 
to have a capacity of 850,000 metric tons. These 
storage facilities are located primarily in the large 
coastal and river ports, with Shanghai alone ac- 
counting for almost half the total capacity. 


In addition to the combined rail-water nets 
which carry most of the transportation burden, 
air and truck transport handle the distribution of 
supplies where the other means are not available. 
In the case of air, small amounts of high-priority 
freight are flown from the U.S.S.R. and then fur- 
ther distributed in China by air. 


While a detailed assessment of the supply sys- 
fem cannot be made at present, the only weakness 
noticeable on the surface appears to be the handi- 
cap placed on the distribution of supplies by the 
inadequacy of the transportation system and the 
vast distances separating the sources of supply 
from the consumers. The over-all capabilities of 
the supply system are indicated by the presence 
of a strong active air force in an area where as 
late as 1950 there existed only a small, poorly- 
equipped outfit. Accompanying the ever-increas- 
ing numerical buildup, the supply system has been 
called on to satisfy the combat requirements of 
the large jet forces operating over Korea, the in- 
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tensive training activity of the other combat-type 
units in Manchuria and China, and the extensive 
training programs being conducted at the various 
air force schools. There have been no signs that 
any of these activities has ever been curtailed be- 
cause of the inability of the supply system to meet 
the logistical requirements} On the contrary, all 
of these activities continue to be expanded. 
Barring involvement of the U.S.S.R. in a major 
war, the supply system appears to be capable of 
supporting any foreseeable increase of air strength 
in China. Transportation weaknesses, however, 
would place a severe, if not impossible, restriction 
on the ability of the supply system to meet simul- 
taneous combat requirements in Korea and South- 
east Asia, particularly if the latter action resulted 
in the establishment of a tight United Nations 
blockade of the entire China coast. Such a block- 
ade would throw the additional burden of the 
present coastal shipping capacity on the already 
inadequate transportation facilities leading from 
the Trans-Siberian-Manchurian rail system to 
North China and the still more inadequate facil- 
ities leading to the south. In the event of Soviet 
participation in a major war, continued support 
to an indigenous CCAF would depend on the com- 
bat role assigned it in the over-all war effort. 
Withdrawal of Soviet support would immobilize 
the CCAF in a matter of weeks at the maximum. 


4, Maintenance 


a. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS — Chinese 
Communist maintenance practices, follow those of 
the Soviet Air Force. General responsibility for 
the maintenance of aircraft and related equipment 
rests with the Directorate of Engineering Services. 
It exercises technical control and direction over the 
engineering staffs at subordinate headquarters 
levels and over the operational maintenance units. 
All maintenance functions are classified as either 
field repairs or major repairs. The technical per- 
sonnel of the tactical air regiment aided by its 
attached PARM (Mobile Aviation Repair Shop) 
performs field repairs which include most of the 
periodic inspections as well as minor repairs. The 
personnel of the stationary repair shops accom- 
plish major repairs which include repair of dam- 
ages and major overhaul. 

The qualifications and number of the technical 
personnel of a tactical air regiment vary with the 
operational role of the unit. It is believed, how- 
ever, that each regiment would have at least the 
following personnel: a senior engineer responsible 
to the regimental commander for the maintenance 
of aircraft engines, airframes, instruments, radios, 
and armament; a special electrical equipment en- 
gineer operationally responsible to the senior en- 
gineer for repair of all electrical equipment; and 
an armament engineer responsible to the senior 
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engineer for the maintenance of all aircraft arma- 
ment. Each squadron of the regiment has at least 
a senior technical officer responsible to the senior 
regimental engineer for the maintenance of all 
aircraft in the squadron; a technical officer re- 
sponsible to the senior squadron technical officer 
for all special electrical equipment; an armament 
officer responsible to the senior squadron technical 
officer; and a technical officer for each flight. 
There are indications that in all jet fighter squad- 
rons and in all bomber squadrons there is an addi- 
tional technical officer for each aircraft. It is be- 
lieved that, with the exception of one clerk per 
squadron, all noncommissioned officers and en- 
listed men of each squadron are maintenance tech- 
nicians. These men are qualified as aircraft me- 
chanics, instrument specialists, radio mechanics, 
or armorers. The table of maintenance equip- 
ment prescribe mainly hand tool kits, elementary 
equipment for testing instruments, sheerlegs for 
engine change, and simple work stands. 


The regimental PARM (Mobile Aviation Repair 
Shop) consists of one officer and six to eight en- 
listed specialists equipped with one small mobile 
machine shop. The equipment and instruments 
of a PARM truck apparently are selected with a 
view to providing means for accomplishing a max- 
imum amount of maintenance under field condi- 
tions. Its small power plant is used to supply 
energy for the PARM’s machine tools, charge stor- 
age batteries, and provide emergency lighting. Its 
principal power tool is a screw cutting lathe used 
for the fabrication of small parts. Additional 
power tools include an electric hand drill, pneu- 
matic drills and hammers operated by bottled 
compressed air, a set of grinding and polishing 
wheels for tool sharpening and other grinding 
operations, and a welding set. Hand tools include, 
in addition to the usual aircraft mechanic’s tools, 
a set of riveting tools, a set of carpenter’s tools, 
and a set of genera] purpose tools. A small forge 
with accompanying equipment and a hoist of 1.5 
tons capacity complete the equipment of the regi- 
mental PARM. 


As noted previously, the chief maintenance func- 
tion performed by the technical personnel of the 
tactical regiment and its PARM is the inspection 
and minor repair of its aircraft and equipment. 
The removal and replacement of engines is usually 
the most complicated maintenance within their ca- 
pability. Aircraft inspections are classified as pre- 
flight, postflight, periodic, and inspection of equip- 
ment due for the next consecutive overhaul. In 
addition to these organizational inspections there 
is a series of command inspections. Although the 
timing of the various organizational inspections 
will differ according to the role of the aircraft, 
certain general characteristics are believed valid. 
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light, postflight, and periodic inspections are 
duled at definite stages in the operational life 
he equipment. Inspection of equipment due 
the next consecutive overhaul may be periodic 
vyhen equipment becomes unserviceable due to 
sual wear or damage. Command inspections 
ear to be scheduled in accordance with the 
l of command involved, with indications that 
air regiment holds monthly inspections and 
air division bimonthly inspections. 


he preflight inspection includes the usual rou- 
removal of covers for checking of oil, water, 
fuel tanks; start and warm-up of engines; 
a visual check of all lines for leakage. Post- 
if inspection involves the removal of ail inspec- 
. plates and cowlings and a complete visual 
2K of the power plant, landing gear, center 
ion and cantilever wing beams, fuselage and 
vehnage, cabin, and hydraulic and pneumatic 
ems. The purpose of the periodic inspections 
» detect wear and damage of vital connections, 
‘mblies and special equipment, and to complete 
uirs of minor defects. The extent of the peri- 
- inspections depends on the total number of 
ig hours, number of landings and advanced 
leuvers, as well as specific conditions of opera- 
for the given aircraft or engine. The timing 
hese inspections varies with the role of the 
raft. For conventional aircraft these periodic 
‘ections appear to occur at the following inter- 
: fighters and trainers after 30 flying hours; 
‘bers and reconnaissance after 50 flying hours; 
transports after 70 to 100 flying hours. 


‘xe purpose of the inspection of equipment due 
rhe next consecutive overhaul is to determine 
nossibility of extending the serviceability of the 
raft or engine beyond the overhaul date. If 
inspection reveals that the equipment is still 
rood condition its service period may be ex- 
led. This extension may be as much as 30% 
ne next normal operational period for aircraft 
as much as 20% of the next normal period for 
nes. If inspection reveals that an overhaul 
2quired, a rather complicated procedure is ini- 
od. The senior technical officer of the squadron 
nits a statement to that effect to the senior 
‘neer of the regiment. The latter indorses the 
test for overhaul and forwards it through the 
f engineer of the air division and the chief 
ineer of the military district air force head- 
rters to the chief engineer of the CCAF. If 
uir facilities are available at the CCAF’s over- 
{ depots, the chief engineer of the CCAF ap- 
ves the request, specifies a date of admission 
depot and returns the request to the air regi- 
it. The senior engineer of the regiment then 
gns a commission consisting of himself, the 
ior technical officer of the squadron, the techni- 
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cal officer of the flight, and the technical officer or 
noncommissioned officer of the aircraft to inspect 
it again. Upon the completion of this minute in- 
spection the senior engineer completes a form in- 
cluding among other items deficiencies noted and 
an estimate of the man-hours required for their 
gorrection. This statement is forwarded through 
channels to the stationary repair shop and on the 
date specified by the chief engineer of the CCAF 
the regiment delivers the aircraft or engine to the 
shop for overhaul. 

Before discussing maintenance responsibilities 
of the stationary repair depots it is pertinent to 
refer to a type of intermediate maintenance per- 
formed by a PARM co-located with the tactical air 
division headquarters. Available information on 


- this type PARM is limited to the fact that it has 


a personnel strength of 30 to 40 and is equipped 
with three or four PARM trucks. It is probable 
that this unit performs maintenance too compli- 
cated for the capabilities of the air regiment and its 
PARM, but not serious enough to warrant ship-. 
ment of the aircraft or engine toa stationary repair 
shop. 


The stationary repair shops are the major avia- 
tion repair depots, and are operationally responsible 
to the chief engineer of the CCAF or military dis- 
trict air headquarters. Present information indi- 
cates the existence of three types of such depots 
which vary in size rather than in complexity of 
maintenance performed. The smallest is the sta- 
tionary aviation shop (SARM), capable of major 
repairs of only one type aircraft. The next largest 
is the stationary aviation shop (SAM), capable of 
repairing two types of aircraft. The largest is the 
aviation repair base, capable of repairing any stand- 
ard type of aircraft assigned to the CCAF. The 
assignment of any one, or any combination, of 
these depots apparently depends on the number 
and diversity of assigned aircraft. The tables of 
organization of these stationary shops probably 
include an office of technical control and at least 
the following workshops: airframe, engine, arma- 
ment, machine, instruments, electrical, galvaniz- 
ing, radio and radar, photographic, welding, car- 
pentry, jig and tool, and chief engineer (a shop 
for the repair and maintenance of the shop equip- 
ment). Maintenance depots are believed to be 
located at Mukden, Harbin, Canton, and at least 
one of the following: Shanghai, Hankow, Tai-ytian, 
and Nanking. The types of depots at these loca- 
tions have not been determined. 

Overhaul procedures will vary in detail from 
depot to depot. However, it is considered that the 
following procedure is indicative of general prac- 
tice. The air regiment to which the aircraft or 
engine is assigned is responsible for its delivery 
to the depot. At the depot, the specialists of the 
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technical control office, who have already received 
the regiment’s list of deficiencies, examine the air- 
craft, prepare their own defect list, and allocate 
the maintenance work to the various shops. The 
officer in charge of each workshop is responsible 
for the work assigned and in turn allocates the 
maintenance to the various members of his crew. 
After the aircraft or engine has been repaired and 
reassembled the specialists of the office of technical 
control check it and notify the air regiment that 
the equipment is ready for collection. At this time 
a certificate of serviceability is drawn up and signed 
by the foreman of each crew that has worked on 
the aircraft, all specialists of the office of technical 
control, the officer in charge of the office of techni- 
cal control, the chief engineer of the depot, and 
the commanding officer of the depot. The pilot 
sent from the air regiment to collect the aircraft 
performs a short flight test and submits a report on 
its performance to the chief engineer of the depot 
prior to returning the aircraft to his unit. FIcure 
83-8 is a maintenance flow chart. 
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FicureE 83-8. MAINTENANCE FLOW CHART 


b. ASSESSMENT OF MAINTENANCE SYSTEM — 
Available information offers no realistic basis for 
an evaluation of the CCAF maintenance capa- 
bilities. Neither the pattern of operations in Korea 
nor the activity elsewhere in China provides any 
firm indication of serviceability. The fact that 
Communist air forces are able to mount an increas- 
ing effort does not necessarily reveal actual mainte- 
nance capability. As available information does 
not indicate the number of sorties flown by in- 
dividual aircraft, it cannot be determined whether 
this effort reflects efficiency of the maintenance 
system or efficiency of the replacement system. 
Adaptation of estimated Soviet Air Force service- 
ability rates indicates that a rate of about 50% 


under sustained combat operations can be ex- 
pected of the CCAF as a whole with probably a 
somewhat higher rate prevailing in the jet units 
operating in Korea. 


K. Air facilities 


1. General d 


An analysis of the past results and current efforts 
by the Chinese Communist regime to develop an 
airfield system within China reveals several im- 
portant factors: 1) the existing capability, to- 
gether with the increase that will result from the 
continuing airfield expansion program, gives China 
a greater airfield potential than would normally 
be required by their growing air force; 2) those 
parts of the mainland of China that are exposed to 
air attack are being ringed with an integrated air- 
field system, designed in depth, to afford air defense 
through the use of interceptor aircraft; 3) the lo- 
cation and integration arrangement of the airfield 
system allows these facilities to be used for offen- 
sive air action against China’s non-Communist 
neighbors; and, 4) the airfield system within China 
is probably an integral part of a comprehensive 
Soviet plan for development of air power in the 
Far East. 


The initial airfield development in China was 
instituted prior to 1931 to provide civil air trans- 
portation for the minimum requirements of a large 
nation. With the assistance of the central govern- 
ment, the civil airlines constructed airfields at prin- 
cipal cities and towns to accommodate transport 
types of aircraft. This basic airfield system was 
supplemented by a limited number of military air 
installations at strategically located points to serve 
the needs of the initial Chinese Air Force. As 
would be expected, the airfields developed during 
this initial era represented an introduction of air 
transportation and military air activities to a back- 
ward nation. 


The first really effective impetus in the develop- 
ment of an important system of military airfields 
occurred with the Japanese occupation of Man- 
churia in 1931 and their subsequent military con- 
quests in China proper. The Japanese recognized 
the importance of air power and developed a widely 
dispersed and comprehensive airfield coverage 
throughout the areas of occupation. The opera- 
tional capabilities of these airfields were determined 
by the requirements of Japanese piston-engined 
fighters, light bombers, and transports. These in- 
stallations were distributed in a manner to permit 
the Japanese to deploy their air forces against the 
potential threat of the Soviets to the north, and 
against the Chinese Central Government forces 
and guerrillas in China proper. After the initial 
impact of the Japanese intrusion was absorbed, the 
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iese Government counteracted with an attempt 
icrease the effectiveness of its air force, con- 
cting airfields that would assist in supporting 
efensive forces. 
‘ter the United States entered the conflict in 
1a, a chain of airfields capable of supporting 
ium bombers was constructed in southwest and 
ral China. 
ibers of the Japanese-held airfields sustained 
b damage. With the capitulation of Japan, 
Soviets occupied Manchuria, and the Chinese 
‘val Government assumed titular control over 
remainder of the Chinese mainland. The 
ets continued the destruction or damaging of 
iy of the existing air facilities in Manchuria 
ugh demolition of runways and dismantling of 
1 installations, while the Chinese Government 
ored a limited number of its air installations 
serviceable condition for civil air transport and 
tary requirements. After the withdrawal of 
Soviets from Manchuria, the Chinese Central 
ornment attempted to exercise control over the 
-e Chinese nation. However, large portions of 
n China (including the Manchuria area) ac- 
iy came, or remained, under the control and 
ination of the Chinese Communists. As these 
factions gradually resorted to open warfare, 
y of the airfields held by the Communists came 
2r air attack from the Nationalists, thus sus- 
ing further damage. As the Nationalists with- 
: southward through China, the Communists 
ured and controlled Jarge numbers of air fa- 
es but, at that time, they had no effective com- 
air force to utilize these facilities. After the 
slete withdrawal of the Nationalists from the 
iuland of China, the Chinese Communists con- 
ed some 500 airfields, plus several hundred 
‘1 former airfield sites. Due to deterioration 
lack of maintenance and rehabilitation, the 
iber of air facilities now under Communist 
rol is 420. 
1e Communists recognized the need for re- 
litating and restoring installations to a service- 
condition. Using mass labor, the Chinese 
munists engaged in a program of repairing the 
damage on many of their airfields. Numerous 
elds were soon serviceable and caretaker troops 
- assigned, but no combat air units were in 
ation. 


ie Chinese Communist Air Force did not begin 
rganize systematically until after the signing 
ye Sino-Soviet 30-year mutual assistance pact 
‘ebruary 1950. Shortly thereafter, reportedly 
ral thousand Soviet advisers, technicians, and 
neers entered China to assist in this develop- 
t. Their construction efforts were concen- 
ed on strategically located key air facilities, and 
these were completely rebuilt, aircraft were 
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brought from the U.8.8.R. and placed in operation 
at these bases. 

Although a few of the airfields in China may have 
been rehabilitated for use by civil air transports, 
even this phase of aviation under the Chinese Com- 
munist regime seems to be dominated by the mili- 
tary organization. It is believed that the entire 
indigenous quasi-civil air transport organization 
operating within China is a related part of the air 
force, designed and functioning for the direct needs 
of a growing military organization. 

By mid-1952 the Chinese Communist airfield 
system had a potential capability in which one air- 
field, Nan-yuan (Ficure 83-15A) can support heavy 
or medium bombers in sustained operations, 23 can 
support the same types of aircraft in limited opera- 
tions, and 53 other air facilities are potential heavy 
bomber/medium bomber bases. In defensive action, 
all of these 77 airfields can be used by jet fighters in 
sustained operations. Almost all of these larger air- 
fields have good logistical support via rail or road. 
This network of potential combat airfields is supple- 
mented by numerous other smaller airfields and 
former airfield sites. 

Detailed information on individual airfields in 
Communist China is contained in Volumes Nos. 30 
and 31, Airfields and Seaplane Stations of the 
World, issued by the Directorate of Intelligence, 
Headquarters United States Air Force, and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department. 


2. Types 


In China and Mongolia, the Communists have 
420 air facilities under their control. The name, 
location, and class of each of these air facilities are 
shown in Ficure 83-19, a map. Classification of 
air facilities is shown in Figure 83-9, and FIGURES 
83-10 through 83-12 list airfields alphabetically, 
by area (Manchuria, China proper and Mongolia), 
and show coordinates. 


3. Characteristics 


The characteristics of the airfields in China, such 
as runway dimensions, surfacing, fixed base in- 
stallations, and logistical support, bring a majority 
of the fields into distinct groupings. The common 
denominator for each of these groups was deter- 
mined by the constructing agency that built the 
facilities. 


The most important group of airfields consists 
of the jet fighter bases. Each of these facilities 
was constructed by the Communist regime from 
one standard basic airfield design for the primary 
and immediate purpose of supporting jet fighters in 
the defense of China. Each airfield in this group 
has several factors that are common: 1) one con- 
crete runway, 6,000 to 7,000 feet in length; 2) one 
paved, semiperipheral taxiway with numerous dirt 
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Fietre 83-9. CLASSIFICATION OF AIRFIELDS AND SEAPLANE STATIONS, COMMUNIST CHINA 





MINIMUM RUN- 
CLASS AIRFIELD OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY WAY LENGTH 
{ feet) 
1......) Sustained operations of heavy bombers/ 7,000 
medium bombers and jet light bombers. 
Weight-bearing capacity of 120,000 
ponnds or more. 
Qian bee hes Limited operations of heavxs bombers! 6,000 
medium bombers and sustained opera- 
tions of jet tactical support fighters. 
Di oes Potential heavy bomber/inediuinm bomber 5,000 
operations, presently capable of  sus- 
tained operations of jet interceptor fight- 
ers; easily improvable to Class 1. 
Neen Light transports, piston fighters, and lim- 4,000 
ited jet fighters. 
Ditties Other operational airfields, or potentially 2,000 
important airfields. 
Gre dee Seaplane stations with complete facilities. . 
Wd ie Seaplane stations with incomplete facili- 
ties. 








Explanation of Runway Surfaces: . 

















SECRET 
NUMBER OF APR PACILITIES 
RUNWAY SUR- Chom He ae pte 
FACE Manehurios YT" oatongolia Total 
Proper, 
Permanent 0 I 0 1 
| | 
Permanent? 12 1] | 0 | 23 
Temporary | | 
Permanent/ 16 Ot 0 . 53 
Temporary J 
Permanent/ 45 68 1 Jl4 
Temporary/ ; 
Natural | | ! 
Permanent! 112 96 16 § 224 
Temporarv/ 
Natural 
1 0 0 1 
0 4 0 4 
Totat....) 186 | 217 0: 17 420 





Permanent—Asphalt, brick, concrete, tar-macadam, maintained coral, ete. 


Temporary—Stcel matting or metal planking, graded earth, gravel, laterite, etc. 


Natural—Crass, earth or sand and clay, ete. 


revetments adjacent; 3) a minimum of fixed in- 
stallations such as hangars, shops, and buildings; 
and 4) a railroad spur leading into the airfield 
boundary. All of these fields were constructed on 
former smaller airfields. The Chinese Communists 
did not limit the reconstruction to extending or 
resurfacing old runways and taxiways, but built 
entirely new facilities as though no previous airfield 
existed. (Figure 83-15B, an aerial photo of Ta- 
tung-kou Airfield shows an example of this type 
air facility.) This group of airfields has supported 
a major portion of the combat aircraft of the 
Chinese Communist Air Force. Although the 
weight-bearing capacity of these runways is un- 
known, it is estimated that each of these airfields 
will support medium bombers in at Jeast limited 
operations. It has been demonstrated that all of 
the airfields in this group are capable of supporting 
large numbers of jet fighters operating over ex- 
tended periods of time. This group extends from 
the Mukden/Antung complex in Manchuria down 
the east coast of China proper to Shanghai and 
Canton. (See map, Figure 83-19, showing loca- 
tion of airfields and seaplane stations.) From the 
information available, it is estimated that this 
group of air facilities compares favorably with 
USAF standards, and it is believed that these air- 
fields comprise the nucleus of the present airfield 
capability. The available information on support- 
ing facilities, such as radio aids, lighting facilities, 


and repair shops, is very meager. From the ac- 
tivities of the Chinese Communist Air Force at 
these airfields, it can be presumed that such aids 
and services are available. It is believed that all 
of the airfields in this group have one or more radio 
navigational omni-directional beacons to assist in 
en-route navigation and instrument letdowns; a 
control tower with radio-telephone emission; air/ 
ground radio communication facilities with emis- 
sion on continuous wave and/or radio-telephone; 
and point-to-point radio communication circuits. 
In all probability, these airfields have night lighting 
facilities. The Chinese Communists seem to have 
adopted the Soviet system of installing only the 
minimum amount of permanent hangars; how- 
ever, each of the airfields in this group probably 
has several small shops which could house sufficient 
equipment to perform organizational aircraft 
maintenance. 


The second most important group of airfields in 
China is composed of facilities that are being used 
by the Chinese Communist Air Force as either 
piston-engined combat or training bases. All of 
the airfields in this group reportedly have been re- 
habilitated under the Communist regime; however, 
few details pertaining to this reconstruction are 
available. This group is part of those airfields built 
by the Japanese during their occupation of China 
and Manchuria. These air facilities augment the 
jet fighter bases. Originally, the airfield layout 
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“us type facility consisted of one to three asphalt 
oncrete runways, 3,000 to 5,000 feet in length, 
‘d taxiways leading to extensive dispersal sys- 
3, numerous hangars and repair shops. How- 
, these airfields, with their fixed installations, 
: designed to accommodate light piston-engined 
ters and bombers of the Japanese. (See FIGURE 
6A, aerial photo of Hai-lang Airfield.) In the 
ess of rehabilitation under the Communist 
ne, it is presumed that these runways and taxi- 
3 were resurfaced and extended in order to sup- 

larger types of Soviet-built, piston-engined 
ters and light bombers. The fixed installations 

1 as hangars, shops, warehouses, and adminis- 
ive buildings, reportedly have been renovated 
are now in active use. A considerable number 
rfields in this group are being used for primary 
basic training, while others are being used by 
ational training and/or combat units. (See 
‘RE 83--16B, aerial photo of Hung-ch’iao Air- 
.) This group extends from central Man- 
‘ia down through the eastern coastal regions 
Thina proper to Shanghai. Although the 
1ese Communist Air Force acquired a very large 
tber of these former Japanese airfields, only 
sted localities having good rail logistical sup- 
were chosen as piston-engined combat and/or 
iing centers. One to five airfields at each lo- 
y were selected for rehabilitation and activa- 

(See Harbin and Mu-tan-chiang areas on 
rRE 83-19 for examples.) Little information 
vailable on the radio aids or lighting facilities 
1e airfields in this group. It is presumed, from 
amount of aircraft activity that has occurred, 
one or more airfields in each complex has suffi- 
t organizational aircraft repair facilities avail- 
to meet the minimum needs of that locality. 
se airfields probably have sufficient radio navi- 
onal and communications equipment operating 
1eet their normal needs. 


NIS 





ie third group of airfields in China consists of 
e that have been rehabilitated under the Com- 
ust regime, but which have not been used by 
caft. Prior to the outbreak of war in North 
2a, the Communists initiated major construc- 
on this group. As indicated on Ficure 83-19, 
group is located in the coastal region opposite 
van. Shortly after the Chinese Communists 
red the conflict in Korea, all major construc- 

efforts on these airfields were suspended. 
ough mid-1952, these seven airfields remain 
9 90% completed; however, they could be placed 
a serviceable or operational condition with a 
imum of additional effort. 


he fourth group of airfields in China is com- 
od of those air facilities that were originally con- 
-eted for air transports and later rehabilitated 
the Communists. Located in western and 
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northwestern China, this group provides the only 
means of rapid communications between the princi- 
pal towns of the region. One chain extends from 
Sian (Hsi-an) in central China northwest through 
Sinkiang Province to Alma Ata, U.S.S.R.; and the 
second chain extends from Chungking westward 
through Cheng-tu for support of ground operations 
in Tibet. These airfields were rehabilitated to sup- 
port American- or Soviet-built C-47 and C—46 types 
of transports. They have gravel runways with 
sufficient building installations to provide for the 
needs of air transport operations. It is believed 
that the Communists are installing concrete run- 
ways at the larger and more important airfields 
in this group. The lack of adequate logistical sup- 
port greatly limits the potential combat value of 
these airfields and their role is limited to that of 
inter-regional communications. No detailed in- 
formation is available on the radio aids at these 
airfields; however, it is probable that radio facilities 
for navigation and communications do exist. 


4. Utilization 


FiguRE 83-19 shows the 116 air facilities that 
have been utilized by Communist aircraft. This 
is about 28% of the 420 existing airfields under 
Communist control. Having chosen to concen- 
trate their combat and training aircraft in Man- 
churia and northeastern China proper, through 
mid-1952 the Communists have conducted practi- 
cally all of their aircraft operations from bases 
north of the Yangtze River. In addition, jet 
fighters have used airfields in the Canton area, and 
air transports have been the principal user of the 
operational airfields in western and southern 
China. An analysis of available information indi- 
cates that only a fraction of the current capability 
of the Chinese Communist airfield system has been 
utilized, and the long-term potential of the system 
is very great. 


5. Extensibility 


In the airfield reconstruction program that has 
been conducted under the Chinese Communist 
regime, almost all of the effort has been directed 
towards enlarging and extending former airfields. 
With the exception of Ta-pao Airfield in Manchuria, 
all of their current jet fighter bases resulted from 
such enlargement. Only two airfields (Ma-chiang 
in China proper and Ta-pao in Manchuria) were 
constructed by the Communists on original sites. 
In view of this trend, the extensibility potential of 
individual airfields comprising the airfield system 
is important to any future development program. 
(Of the over-all total of 420 air facilities, 53 Class 3 
airfields are considered to be potential heavy/ 
medium bomber bases (FicurE 83-9). By re- 
surfacing and/or extending the existing runways 
at each of these facilities, a heavy/medium bomber 
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base could be created. This future airfield po- 
tential would greatly augment the 24 Classes 1 and 
2 airfields now in existence. There are an addi- 
tional 114 Class 4 airfields currently capable of 
supporting limited jet fighter operations and prac- 
tically all of these installations could be expanded 
to accommodate relatively large numbers of jet 
fighters. Detailed information on the extensibility 
of individual airfields is contained in Volumes Nos. 
30 and 31, Airfields and Seaplane Stations of the 
World. Directorate of Intelligence, Headquarters 
USAF /Office of Naval Intelligence. 


6. Current capability 


Through mid-1952, the Chinese Communist 
regime is believed to have rehabilitated and ex- 
panded a total of 123 airfields out of the existing 
total of 420 air facilities. The Communist air 
forces operating in China, including air transports, 
are known to have used 116 of these (128) air fa- 
cilities. The seven airfields that have received 
major construction but have not been used through 
mid-1952 are located in the coastal region opposite 
Taiwan, and could be made serviceable with mini- 
mum additional effort. It is believed that the 
Communists would require two weeks to six months 
to rehabilitate each of the other 304 airfields that 
are not currently operational. 


4. Distribution 


As a result of the Japanese occupation, Man- 
churia has the greatest concentration of airfields 
of any of the larger regions of China. However, 
through 1951, the Chinese Communist regime has 
indicated an interest in only those airfields that 
lie south of a line from Chi’i-ch’i-ha-erh through 
Harbin to Mu-tan-chiang. Almost without excep- 
tion, the airfields north of this line are believed 
to be abandoned. (See Figure 83-19.) Most of 
the air activity has been concentrated on the air- 
fields that form a chain from the Dairen/An-tung 
area in the south, through the Mukden complex 
to Harbin. Considerable training has occurred 
on the airfield chain extending from Ch’ang-ch’un, 
through Kirin (Chi-lin), to Yen-chi in the east. 


In China proper, the greatest concentration of 
airfields is along the east coastal regions extending 
from Peiping through Shanghai to Canton. Prac- 
tically all of the Communist air activity in China 
proper has been concentrated on the chain of air- 
fields extending from Peiping to Shanghai and 
from Peiping to Hankow. The large number of 
airfields, systematically dispersed south of the 
Yangtze River, has not been utilized extensively 
and this group serves as the greatest potential of 
the Chinese airfield system. 


As would be expected, the regions of western and 
northwestern China have a limited number of air- 
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fields; however, since surface transportation is very 
meager, the larger towns have airfields for accom- 
modating air transports. 


The distribution pattern of the Chinese Com- 
munist airfields shows that, 1) those parts of the 
mainland of China that are exposed to air attack 
are being ringed with an integrated airfield system, 
and designed in depth to afford an air defense 
through the use of interceptor aircraft, 2) the dis- 
position and integration arrangement of the air- 
field system allows these facilities to be used for 
offensive air action against China’s non-Communist 
neighbors, and 3) the airfield system within China 
is probably an integral part of a comprehensive 
Soviet plan for development of air power in the 
Far East. 


Some examples of types of airfields in the Chinese 
distribution pattern are shown in Figure 83-17A 
(Hankow Airfield), Figure 83-17B (Kuang-han 
Airfield), Ficure 83-18A (White Cloud Airfield), 
and Ficure 83-18B (Hsuchou Southeast Airfield). 


8. Current and projected construction 


In spite of the tremendous current capabilities 
of the Chinese airfield system, frequent reports in- 
dicate that the Communist regime is continuing 
to develop and expand additional air facilities. 
This construction seems to be directed towards the 
renovating and expansion of established airfields, 
rather than towards the creation of entirely new 
airfields. Specific details pertaining to the con- 
struction activities are very limited; however, cur- 
rent information definitely indicates that the 
Chinese Communists, with Soviet assistance, intend 
to develop the Chinese airfield system into one of 
major military importance. If the upward trend 
of airfield development continues, by 1955 the 
Chinese Communist regime will have sufficient 
numbers of airfields, properly dispersed, to support 
an air force several times larger than existed in 
early 1952. This factor alone tends to indicate 
that the Chinese Communist airfield system, both in 
being and projected for the future, is being con- 
sidered as an integral part of the Soviet plan to 
develop a strong air power in the Far East. 


9. Topography, climatology, and meteorological 
services 


a. TopocrapHy — China consists of three gen- 
eral topographic regions: 1) the high mountains 
and basins of the Plateau of Tibet; 2) the arid 
mountains and basins of northwestern China and 
Mongolia; and 3) the highlands and plains of 
Manchuria and China proper. 


The Plateau of Tibet, set off by lofty mountain 
ranges on the north, south, and west and bordered 
on the east by rugged country characterized by 
deep gorges, is the most unsuitable of the three 
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yons for all types of airfield construction and air 
ations. The plateau, with elevations averag- 
16,000 feet above sea level, is traversed by many 
—west trending mountain ranges separated 
nigh, arid basins. Rugged topography and 
. altitudes would make air landings and take- 
difficult and hazardous. Along the eastern 
erlands of the plateau, topography is more 
red, though elevations are lower. Here, grad- 
and alinement of airfields would be extremely 
2ult and air operations hazardous. 
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re arid mountains and basins of northwestern 
1a and Mongolia are characterized by long, 
‘-, rugged mountain ranges separated by exten- 
desert basins. The Kunlun Mountains (K’un- 
Shan), Astin Tagh, Nan Shan, Tien Shan, and 
i ranges, and the northwestern half of the 
age plateau are poorly suited for all types of 
operations. The high, forested mountains 
'd greatly restrict airfield approaches, grading, 
alinement. Sites favorable for airfield con- 
ction are available in the southeastern part 
ie Selenge plateau where there are many broad 
‘ys among rounded hills. Sites are also avail- 
along the larger rivers in the western part of 
dlateau, where there are large expanses of level 
However, many such areas become marshy 
ng the high water season in summer. In the 
nsive desert plains and basins between the 
ntain ranges, the surface is flat-to-rolling and 
eraphic conditions are generally favorable for 
eld construction and airdrop sites. Were it 
for transportation and logistical problems, the 
nsive gravel plains and semi-arid grasslands of 
Gobi, the margins of the Takla Makan and 
igaria deserts, and the Hobdo (river) basin 
id be the best for airfield construction. The 
iinder of the plains and basins of northwestern 
1a and Mongolia, chiefly the central part of the 
a Makan, and Ala Shan and Ordos deserts, 
ists of sandy plains and sand dunes unfavorable 
virfield construction. 
1e topography in Manchuria and China proper, 
pt for the mountain ranges of central China, 
nerally more subdued than that of the other 
regions. The mountains are lower, but rugged, 
mostly forested; basins in the mountain areas 
senerally smaller than those of the two western 
yns. Air operations would be possible, although 
‘lems of grading and alinement would restrict 
eld construction. The Greater Khingan 
ge (Ta-hsing-an-ling Shan-mo) of western 
ichuria, the central mountain belt of China 
yer, the mountains along the south and east 
ts, and the mountains of southwest China are 
most rugged of the highlands in this region and 
therefore poorly suited for airfield construction. 
iy local areas along the flanks of these ranges, 
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however, offer suitable airfield sites. Other high- 
lands, including the loesslands of Shensi and 
Kansu, the Shansi mountains, the highlands of 
Shantung, and the dissected uplands of south 
China, are largely unsuitable for airfields but lo- 
cally have broad valley floors and basins sufficiently 
large for airfield construction. Air approaches to 
such airfields, however, would be limited. The 
plains of eastern China and Manchuria are subject 
to flooding locally; nevertheless, they offer excellent 
sites for airfield construction and for air operations. 
The Manchurian Plain, the North China Plain, and 
the Yangtze lowland are the most extensive. The 
Szechwan Basin (Ssu-ch’uan P’en-ti) also contains 
numerous airfield sites with level terrain and good 
air approaches. 

More detailed information on topography, air- 
field and road construction, etc., will be found in 
CuHaPTER II, Military Geography. 


b. CLIMATOLOGY — For details of weather and 
climate in China see Section 23. 


The weather of the Chinese mainland is charac- 
terized by generally clear and dry conditions in 
winter, and cloudy and rainy conditions in summer 
at those locations reached by the southerly mon- 
soonal air flow. Because of its large size and many 
local variations caused by complicated terrain, sub- 
divisions are treated separately in the following 
discussion: 


(1) Western China and Mongolia 


(a) WINTER (DECEMBER THROUGH FEB- 
RUARY) — Winters in most of this area are very 
severe, with freezing temperatures occurring every 
night at practically all locations. Temperatures 
drop to about 0° F. or below almost every night 
in western Tibet, the Tien Shan, Dzungaria, and 
central Mongolia. Temperatures are much lower 
in northern Mongolia and somewhat higher in 
southeastern Tibet, southern Mongolia, and the 
Tarim Basin. Precipitation is low throughout the 
area. Practically all of the precipitation falls as 
snow and, although it is not generally deep, it re- 
mains on the ground for long periods of time in 
western Tibet, Dzungaria, and northern Mongolia. 
Dust storms occur in the lowlands. Cloudiness is 
generally slight except in western Tibet, the Tien 
Shan, and Dzungaria. 

(b) SPRING (MARCH THROUGH MAY) — 
Spring is a season of gradual transition between 
winter and summer conditions. Temperatures 
gradually rise and precipitation increases in 
amount and frequency. The area experiences its 
most severe frontal weather as the polar front, or 
boundary between cold air to the north and warmer 
air to the south, moves slowly northward. 

(c) SUMMER (JUNE THROUGH AUGUST) — 
Summers are hot in all parts of the area except 
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at the higher elevations. However, freezing tem- 
peratures occur often at night in western Tibet 
and the western Tien Shan and occasionally in 
northern Mongolia. Afternoon temperatures 
above 100° F. are to be expected in the Tarim Basin 
and southern and eastern Mongolia. There are 
wide daily temperature ranges. Precipitation 
amounts are normally quite high in southeastern 
Tibet and southeastern Mongolia, but there are 
large place-to-place and year-to-year variations. 
Cloudiness is extensive in southeastern Tibet and 
southeastern Mongolia and light in the Tarim 
Basin and the Tien Shan. 


(d) AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER THROUGH NOVEM- 
BER) —- Autumn is a season of transition between 
summer and winter conditions. The polar front 
moves southward, bringing frontal weather to parts 
of the area. However, because it moves more 
slowly in its southward movement than in its north- 
ward movement in spring, frontal weather during 
autumn is less severe and of shorter duration than 
that of spring. 


(2) Manchuria 


(a) WINTER (DECEMBER THROUGH FEB- 
RUARY) — Nighttime temperatures normally drop 
to below freezing at the coast, to about 0° F. in the 
central part of the area, and to below —30° F. in 
the north. Temperatures rarely rise to above 
0° F. in the north and to above freezing in the 
central part. Precipitation is light throughout the 
area, practically all of it falling assnow. The snow 
cover is not deep, but it is continuous in the north 
and disappears for only a few days in the central 
part of the area. Cloudiness is light, with about 
15 clear days a month occurring at most places. 

(b) SPRING (MARCH THROUGH May) — 
Spring is a transitional period between winter and 
summer weather. It is characterized by a rapid 
rise in temperature and an increase in precipita- 
tion and cloudiness. Cyclonic storms and dust 
storms are most frequent in this season. 


(c) SUMMER (JUNE THROUGH AUGUST) — 
Temperatures are uniformly high throughout the 
area with 80° to 90° F, normally reported in the 
afternoons. Temperatures are somewhat lower at 
the higher elevations. Precipitation increases 
markedly, with over half of the annual precipita- 
tion falling in summer at all stations. Cloudiness 
is extensive, with less than five clear days a month 
occurring at most places. 


(d) AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER THROUGH NOVEM- 
BER) — Autumn is characterized by rapidly lower- 
ing temperatures, decreasing cloudiness, and di- 
minishing rainfall. Cyclonic activity is much less 


during this season than during spring. 
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(3) North China 

(2) WINTER (DECEMBER THROUGH  FEB- 
RUARY) —-In the south, temperatures alternate 
above and below freezing; and, although tempera- 
tures well below 0° F. may occur in the north and 
interior, thawing may also take place. Winters 
are dry, with occasional ae in the lowlands, 
but snow cover is not persistent. Severe dust 
storms occur in the north and west. Fairly cloud- 
free conditions prevail most of the time, with cloud 
bases generally being above 10,000 feet. 

(b) SPRING (MARCH THROUGH MAY) — 
Freezing temperatures occur in the north, but such 
temperatures rarely occur in the south. The 
climate is quite dry, with an occasional-occurrence 
of dust storms. Dense fogs occur frequently near 
the coast. 


(Cc) SUMMER (JUNE THROUGH AUGUST) — 
Temperatures are often above 90° F. Precipitation 
occurs on about one-third of the days, and some- 
what more frequently in the east than in the west. 
Year-to-year variations are large and droughts oc- 
cur often. This is the season of maximum cloudi- 
ness and rainfall, and has the poorest flying 
weather. 

(d) AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER THROUGH NOVEM- 
BER) — Freezing temperatures may be expected 
after mid-September in the north and mid-October 
in the south. The dry season commences after 
September, with cloudiness and flying weather 
being similar to those of winter. Dust storms 
are rare. 


(4) South China 

{a) WINTER (DECEMBER THROUGH FEB- 
RUARY — Temperatures near freezing have oc- 
curred along the south coast and about 10 degrees 
north of the Yangtze River and at the higher eleva- 
tions. Precipitation occurs frequently but in small 
amounts, except in Ylinnan and Szechwan. Snow 
occurs in the north, but a continuous or deep snow 
cover forms only in the mountains. Good visibili- 
ties and clear skies prevail over Yiinnan, with 
characteristic low-stratus cloud decks and poor 
visibility occurring over the remainder of the area. 
Very low ceilings occur over high terrain, and hill- 
tops may be shrouded in cloud. Fog is common 
during the early morning hours in enclosed valleys 
along the east coast. 


(>) SPRING (MARCH THROUGH MAy) — 
There is a general increase in temperature through- 
out the season. Low stratus is common over most 
of the area early in the season, with frequent pre- 
cipitation and poor visibility being present from 
the south coast to the lower Yangtze valley. In 
late spring, thunderstorms and heavy showers 
occur. Cloudiness increases markedly over Ytin- 
nan, but ceilings remain above 2,000 feet. Exten- 
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ficoding occurs in the Szechwan Basin and 
ther portions of the area. 


(C) SUMMER (JUNE THROUGH AUGUST) — 
imer temperatures may exceed 100° F. at many 
‘es. There are frequent heavy showers and 
nderstorms, and wet soil, poor drainage, and 
ger from floods exist at many locations. Cail- 
; are about 3,000 feet. Destructive typhoons 
affect the coastal regions, bringing exceedingly 
ng winds, torrential rains, and extensive cloud 
ems. Visibility is generally good in summer. 
idiness decreases late in the season, except in 

_ man, and flying weather improves. 
(d) AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER THROUGH NOVEM- 
) — Autumn is the season of least cloudiness, 
spt in Szechwan and Ytinnan. There are 
mally short periods of cloudy weather inter- 
‘sed among longer periods of clear weather. 
bility is usually good, but some local ground 
; occur at low-lying locations in the morning. 
bility deteriorates in Szechwan in autumn, how- 
Thunderstorms are rare. Typhoons may in- 
2 the coastal provinces. 


C. METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES — No specific up- 
ate information is available on the meteorologi- 
services in Communist China. According to 
ilable information, weather broadcasts contain- 
synoptic data of 16 identified Chinese stations 
e being received at Hong Kong in November 
)}. With the exception that reports are en- 
od or radio facilities are not frequently used, 
e is known with regard to the overall capa- 
des for meteorological services in Communist 
na. 


). Airfield construction materials 
ock for building stone, and crushed rock, gravel, 
sand suitable for use in airfield construction 
abundant and widespread in China except in 
great North China Plain. Timber for construc- 
_is generally available from the mountains of 
ichuria and southwest and south China, but 
1adequate or lacking elsewhere. Access to these 
materials is difficult because the transportation 
work of China is poorly developed; large areas 
without roads or railroads. 
rick and tile are manufactured in populated 
is; many villages have brick kilns. The supply 
dequate for community needs but inadequate 
airfield construction requirements. 
Iost cement plants are in large cities and indus- 
1 centers along railways and large navigable 
‘rs. China proper and Manchuria have more 
n adequate raw materials and an adequate in- 
trial capacity to produce all the cement needed 
domestic consumption. 
fost iron and steel, bitumens, and petroleum 
ducts, and heavy earth-moving equipment are 
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imported. The iron, steel, and petroleum indus- 
tries, however, are currently being expanded. 


Electric power is available mostly in large cities 
and industrial centers. Coal is widespread, and 
production is believed to be adequate for the proc- 
essing or manufacture of airfield construction 
materials. 

Detailed information on airfield construction ma- 
terials can be found in CuHapTeEr VI. 


11. Transportation 


In China proper, railroads are the principal 
north — south lines of transportation, while water- 
ways are the main means of east — west communi- 
cation. The road system, though extensive in 
mileage, is largely undeveloped and primitive and 
cannot replace the railroads and waterways. The 
few well developed ports in China are of major im- 
portance to supply and maintenance in the 
country. Manchuria, developed under a different 
regime, has a more extensive, denser, more flexible, 
and better equipped railway system, and a road sys- 
tem serving primarily as a feeder to the railways, 
Inland waterways in Manchuria are of secondary 
importance because of their seasonal navigability 
and limited service area. 


The total operable route mileage of Chinese rail- 
ways is estimated at 13,700 miles of standard gage 
and 557 miles of meter gage. Only 1,660 miles of 
the standard gage is double track. In China 
proper, the rail system consists principally of two 
north — south lines and four east — west lines. One 
of the latter, the Lunghai Railway, serves a group 
of airfields located in the Yellow River basin in west 
central China, and is presently being extended 
westward across Sinkiang to link with the Soviet 
railway system. The over-all efficiency of the rail- 
ways of Communist China is limited, especially by 
antiquated equipment and an accumulating and 
continuing deterioration of rolling stock and 
facilities. 


The waterways of China could be of great value 
in the supply and maintenance of inland installa- 
tions, particularly in areas not served by railroads. 
A recent estimate shows approximately 52,000 miles 
navigable by native craft of all types, and about 
6,400 miles by steamers. The Yangtze River 
(Ch’ang Chiang) with its tributaries, makes acces- 
sible an extensive area, including a large group of 
airfields; the river is navigable by oceangoing 
vessels for 670 miles to Hankow, and by smaller 
craft to Chungking. However, China’s second 
largest stream, the Yellow River, carries only small 
craft and rafts, the Grand Canal (Yun Ho), from 
Peiping to Hangchow, is an important means of 
local transportation. In south China, the Hsi 
Chiang (river), with its larger branches and canals, 
constitutes the most important medium of east — 
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west transportation and has great value in the 
supply and maintenance of installations in this 
area; the system is navigable by oceangoing vessels 
for about 200 miles to Wuchow (Wu-chou) and by 
launches of four-foot draft for 550 miles to Nan- 
ning. The Sungari and the Amur are the most im- 
portant navigable rivers in Manchuria, but are 
usable for only about six months of the year; how- 
ever, the Sungari would be important as a supply 
route to the numerous airfields in the Manchurian 
Central Plains region. On the Yalu, navigation is 
confined to the reach near the mouth. 


China depends heavily on coastwise shipping, 
and much of the materials and supplies for air 
and other operations must be brought in through 
the coastal ports, most of which require artificial 
development and continual maintenance for inten- 
sive use. In the ports of Dairen (Ta-lien), Port 
Arthur (Lti-shun), Tientsin, Tsingtao, Lin-yilin, and 
Shanghai, there are an aggregate of over 10 million 
square feet of warehouse space and over 100,000 
feet of berthing space for ships; their daily clear- 
ance capacity is high. In south China the Com- 
munists have only one port, Canton, that is capable 
of logistical support for major air operations. 
Hong Kong can, of course, also support air 
operations. 


Reliable estimates give approximately 94,000 
miles as the total length of improved roads in Com- 
munist China, 72,000 miles being in China proper 
and 22,000 miles in Manchuria. Only in or near 
major cities is there any paving. In China proper 
the road system is inadequate and of minor im- 
portance in any over-all logistical support for air 
operations; but in the southwest, west, and north- 
west, the roads, although poor by Western stand- 
ards, are the only means of overland access to air- 
fields. Elsewhere, they act as feeders to the rail- 
ways and navigable waterways. Hankow is the 
center of a radial highway pattern extending 
throughout China proper, a network that includes 
four north-south trunk routes crossing the 
Yangtze and three east-west routes converging 
on the Yangtze headwater region. In the areas 
of Manchuria having the most airfields (the Cen- 
tral Plains and the Liaotung Peninsula) and near 
a few of the important towns, there are well de- 
veloped networks serving airfields and linking with 
other transport media, 


Highway bridges, scarce throughout Communist 
China, have a load capacity of some six to ten 
tons. Ferries of low capacity, generally hand-oper- 
ated, cross most of the major streams. Fords are 
primitive, with roughly graded approaches. Road 


transport is restricted by the thinness of the road 
network, poor standards of construction and main- 
tenance, weak bridges, serious bottlenecks at 
ferries and fords, sharp curves and steep grades 
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on many strategic roads in hills and mountains, 
and the ever-present danger of floods. 


Details on the transportation system of China 
are covered in CHAPTER III. 


L. Materiel in advanced stages of develop- 
ment 


Communist China has no known aircraft in an 
advanced stage of development; however, the 
Soviets may supply such equipment for operational 
testing. 


M. Participation in international defense or- 
ganizations 


Communist China’s only Known international 
defense alliance is with the U.S.S.R. This Sino- 
Soviet Pact released 14 February 1950 openly ad- 
mitted that: 1) the government of the U.S.S.R. 
would grant the Central People’s government of 
the Chinese People’s Republic credit amounting 
to 300,000,000 American dollars with terms of one 
percent annual interest; this sum would be loaned 
to the Chinese Communist government in five 
equal increments over a five-year period. 2) Cer- 
tain concessions were granted to the U.S.S.R. 
relative to railway administration in Manchuria. 


In addition the February Pact is purported to 
have had secret provisions pertinent to the CCAF 
covering: special Soviet military base rights in 
China, the stationing of Soviet troops in Chinese 
territory, the utilization by the Chinese Communist 
regime of Soviet military and industrial technical 
advisors, the creation of an international Com- 
munist military force for the Far East, and ex- 
pansion of the Chinese Communist armed forces 
with Soviet assistance. 


Subsequent meetings between representatives of 
these two governments have undoubtedly re- 
sulted in numerous changes to the original agree- 
ment. Included in these changes are those which 
are reported to have followed Mao Tse-tung’s 
Kremlin conference in February 1951. These ad- 
ditional provisos and re-emphases on the old points 
provide that: should the United States bomb tar- 
gets in Manchuria, the U.S.S.R. will have its air 
force bomb United States bases in Japan; the 
U.S.S.R. will provide air power and ammunition 
to the volunteer troops of Red China; and in order 
to reinforce undermanned garrison units in China 
resulting from deployment to the Korean front, 
the Chinese Communists will welcome the station- 
ing of Soviet occupation troops in China. 

Although the number of Soviet troops and super- 
visory personnel in China has been variously re- 
ported, a reasonably reliable estimate cannot be 
made at this time. It is significant to note, how- 
ever, that during the last two years sufficient 
numbers of Soviet advisors were present to develop 
an indigenous air force of significant strength. 
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2 NBIAN See NING-AN 200.000.0000. 
NEN-CHIANG See CHIEN-IXUAN- 

io TN 6 Neg tate len Facto Bcd oa aes al sie et ee 

5 NEN-CHIANG NORTH... ........ 49 13° 125 16 3 

5 NEN-CHIANG SOUTH............ 49 09 5 13 5 
NEWCHWANG See YING-KOU.... 
NIKOTO See NING-AN. 2.0.0.0... 

NIMAKOU See HU-LIN SOUTH.. er bias ante 

WIEN Glace natile whiten aie wader sesh ok 44.22 129 27 5 

NINGSAN: NORTH) oan kaa koe 44 23 129 27 5 

i NI-SHU-T’UN See YU-SHU-T’UN.. bes eae = 

5 NO-HO NORTH................... 48 31 124 51 5 

NO-HO WEST. occ cen be eet Sua 48 29 124 48 5 
NORTH TOMB See MURDEN 

NOTES tecaisa trate dass Sel ra qunte tts, cote 
ONSHUN See WEN-CH’UN 

NORTHEAST ...............-... bees eis sf 

be. PAI-CHENG-TZU NORTH (1). ....| 45 38 122 52 5 
5 PAI-KEN-LI See PO-KEN-LI....... 
5 PA-K’O-SHU See HUN-CHUN 
5 WEST seen footie ee ee ee 
4 PAKOU Sce PING-CHUAN......... 
4 PA-MIEN-CHENG See SSU-P’ING- 
CHIEH No. 2.................... nee fas ocak 
x PA-MIEN-T’TUNG.....,...........] 44 54 180 31 5 
5 PAO-CHING NORTH... .......... 46 20 132 12 5 
5 PAO-CHING SOUTH.............. 46 21 132 12 5 
PRIGAN NORTH doce arte eee ees 48 18 126 29 5 
PEI-AN WEST......00............ 48 16 126 33 5 
PEI-LING See MUKDEN NORTH . 
PEILINTZU See SUI-HUA NORTH . iat matd es 
PEI-SHAN-CHENG-TZU........... 42 22 125 23 5 
PEI-SHIH-TUNG See HUN-CHUN 
SOUTHWEST................... 
PINCHIANG See HARBIN SOUTH- 
DA SD ihn eclae trent t tn does a eas 
2 PING-AN-CHEN See P’ING- 
3 WANG? OIE New ou sadec rod a bated an aes te 
PING-CHUAN . 20 0o occ eee 41 01 118 35 5 
ee PING-FANG 0.00000... 45 33 426 40 4 
5 PINGEY AN Gib Oo ha gd ate ed Date wl +35 16 {31 10 5 
PING-YANG See P’ING-YANG- 

CHEN. Sco teint oaths Sy ee ae wee ites Se 
P'ING-YANG-CHEN...............| 45 12 131 15 5 
PINKIANG See HARBIN SOUTH- 

PEAS Tere hocedsatatee Gia a3 en eltceeneancs oe aes Poe 

= POANTENGGE oe oeccia pone hee 49 29 125 34 5 

5 PE OZ? fete Ra dhein Bs! cay aeie weed Sk ies 45 45 130 35 4 
PO-LI NORTH.................... 45 46 130 31 5 

a PORT ARTHUR.................. 38 50 121 14 5 

i) PORT ARTHUR SS............... 38 48 121 15 6 
PORT ARTHUR See T’U-CH’ENG- 

PLU, oir lcde sonido ch veateoe se tee entt as 

POTANKO See MU-TAN-CHIANG. 
— PRINCESS MOUNTAIN See 
2 KUNG-CHU-LING ...0...0...... 
th 2 ean Gieeertnnrennie eine. Aa ET ATT eee 
4 : N i \ awd ‘ 7 FM SM ae kA a A 
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Fieurs 83-10 (Continued) 
COORDINATES CLASS COORDINATES CLASS 
EN OF OED Oe ENE CSS RE 
POC SIANS ET BEN ache deca gt atts dane’ 39 27 122 02 5 SOJO See SHUANG-CH’VENG....... 
RAHASUSU See TUNG-CHIANG... SOKATON See SAN-SHIH-LI-PU.. Ss ane! bee 
RAN-KO See LAN-KANG. 2000.0... SOLU Nae eles Cte Se GO ee a 46 34 121 17 5 
RAN-KO See NING-AN Oooo. SSU-P-ING-CHIEH No. 1...........) 43 10 124 16 4 
RARIN See LA-LIN 2.00... ee. SSU-P-ING-CHIEH No. 2........... 4913 124 13 5 
RENZAN See CHIN-HBSI........... SSU-P'ING-KAI See SSU-P'ING- 
ROEN See TTANG-YUAN....0.0.... CUTEH Nov hive seth pet dees 
ROHIN Sce MAN-CHOU-LI........ SSU-PING-KAI (2) Bee. S8U- PING- 
RORAN See TTANG-YUAN..00 00... CHIEH No. 2...........0........ avy re a 
RYABYOTON See SAN-SHIH-LI- SSU-TA-ROU.... 0 ee 50 16 126 25 5 
PUNE A oped: Cine amietetatig axed as wins SUCHIATU™N See FENG-CHI-PAO. . 
RYOILEN See T7ANG-YUAN. ‘ SUCHIATUN See SAN-SHIH-LI-PU. 
RYOJUN See PORT ARTHUR. sates SUICIIU See SUI-CHUNG.......... ee: sa oe 
RYOJUN See PORT ARTHUR SS.. SUIECILUN Ga. ok bce aches ante 40 20 120 22 4 
RYOYO See LIAO-YANG WEST... SUIFENTATIENTZU (1) See LOT- 
RYURU Sec YA-MEN-TUN.. 0.0... FACAISOL (C1 )ios 4 ad Be wk wn eo Wis seisg Ma 
SAN-CHIEN-PO See T’U-CH’ENG- SUI-HUA NORTH.................] 46 41 126 58 5 
Os Riera aie Me Avie dunsedgr an gun tirana nan tere secre SUI-HUA SOUTH .....0........... 46 37) «127 (O01 5 
SANJORIHO See SAN-SHIH-LI-PU. SUINKA See SUI-HUA NORTH...... ios sth 2% 
SANIKAMPO See T’U-CH’ENG-TZU. SUN-CHIA-TUN..... eee 45 42 126 42 4 
SANLIUHAO See PORT ARTHUR... a aoe sv, SUNGA See CHENG-CHIA-WO-PU. : 
SAN-SHIH-LI-PU........0....... ..| 89 17 121 46 2 SUNHO See CHENG-CHIA-WO-PU. 
SANSING See I-LAN.... 0... ee. oh we: bt SUN-WU NORTHEAST See 
SAN-TAO-KANG. 200.000.0000 020.. 46 07 130 09 5 CHENG-CHIA-WO-PU........... ue ses 23 
SANTSOTA See CHAO-YANG...... SU NSVU CEASE 0 cy ee ee eae 49 28 127 21 5 
SANZATO See CHAO-YANG....... SUNeW GW WEST nse ed cha phew 8 49 28 127 21 5 
SEKIBO See CHIH-FENG SOUTH- SWANCHPENG See SHUANG- 
WS os i Gade Ann Mee ie peel mesh Clas ee COBEN, Gee es codes Mekhi tateg teal 
SHA-CHIA-TUN......0..........-..- 39 18 122 07 5 SZUCHIA-TZU See PING-FANG.... 
SHAHO See FENG-CHI-PAO....... YA - CHENG - CHIN - CHANG 
SHA-HO- CHEN See SHA-HO-YEN.. Lived ore fof NORTE, ese alate aia tee anette iat Ri Ae 50 31 126 53 5 
SHA-HO-YIEN. oo. ee 43 24 128 22 5 VA - CHENG - CHIN - CHANG 
SHALJAN See HEI-HO.. : NORDHAVEST cea gee ota tec 50 31 126 50 4 
SHAN-CHIA-TZU Sec HUN ‘CHUN YTA-FANG-SHEN See CHANG - 
SOUTHWEST................... TE NO VES Pi de tte Me abt 9 sscg tes 
SHAN-HAI-KUAN See LIN-YU..... TAHOSHANG See CHIN - CHOU 
SHAO-KUO See HEI-TAL........... SOUTHEAST (2)................. Fae ik fg 
SHENYANG See MUKDEN WAS BLUASTLAINY: ceive tek en Piva 2d 41 36 122 035 5 
IN OAR hee ese Me ys Parser ce ete fie aS aed TATHO Sce HEJI-HO................ és ee Coos 
SHENYANG See MUKDIN TUAI-LATL WEST No. J.........0... 45 27 124 16 i] 
SOUTHEAST.................... YAI-LAIL WEST No. 2...0.0.0000... 45 29 124 14 5 
SHENYANG Sec MURDEN TAT-PING-CHEN 2.00000 ee 16 42 130 31 5 
SOUTHWUEST................... TAI-TOWO Sce TA-TUNG-KOU..... Bee bas Kies 
SHENYANG See MUKDEN WEST. TEAST SEUSS EGAN fensiitie sg we aie ab at Gee ar 39 53 123 33 2 
SHIHEIGAI See SSU-P’ING-CHIEH TALIEN Sce CHOU-SHUI-TZU..... 
IN Oe bis inl cht ade A. tit a tl ew thee ae es TANG -KANG-TZU See KENG - 
SHIH- CHIAO- tc ANG See TA-TUNG CHUANG-TZU 00.0. eee dure es by 
TO Unc Pee 2 ees « Meh hatched 26 Shas Sac ee EAN GEY COA odin ek ieee d sake ee + 46 39 129 51 4 
SHIH-HSIEN......0..0........0... 43 O04 129 46 3 TTAO-AN See PAI-CHENG-TZU 
SHIH-MEN-TZU. 2... 48 34 121i 36 4 NORA GI) coo ist: iis ond, ie Been eth : ene eg 
SHIH-TOU NORTH (i)............ 44 12 129 22 5 REN OE NUAON Going dod By Maid eh he Bh ee 45 15 122 51 4 
SHIH-TOU NORTH ()............ 4£13 129 23 4 TAO-TAI-CHIAO. 00.000... 46 11° 129 51 5 
SHIH-YEN See SHIH-HSIEN....... PP EAST AO) oa ce oa atl ie eel aly Oe aie 40 382 124 14 3 
SHIN YO See MUKDEN NORTH... TA-SHIH-CHIAO.....0.0...0....... 40 39 122 30 5 
SHINYO See MUKDEN SOUTH- TA-TUAN-SHAN-TZU See TUAN- 
TAs erate soa od ee te an AYE SHAN-T ZU? ates wads dee eee tence eon a ar 
SHINYO See MUKDEN SOUTH- TASER TN ul crttn nl Vo alta hae hein ee heals 43 46 125 09 4 
5 Dias Dean Ce ee? TA-TUN See FU-CHIN WEST. .... 
SHINYO See MURDEN WEST..... TA-TUNG See TUNG-HO. 000.0... 
SHOTOKU See CHENG-TE......... baa Zit eer TATUNGCHIEH See MUNDEN 
SHUANG-CHVENG. ..0 000000000... 45 24 126 17 3 SOUTHEAST.............0--0-0. te! mae Js 
oe eee eee eats fini Geos ps OPREP ONG OU 1h Oats ccc, ba nce: 39 56 124 0S 2 
PIG D 6 gauche learns des & Mia ae Sly hee kee ace d 5 3 cs Ps 
SHUANG-HO-CHEN SOUTHEAST.| 45 59 130 18 4 TENG-AO-PAO 200.00 ee 41 06 122 49 2 
SHUANG-YU-SHU See SUN-CHIA- TENG-SHA-HO See HUA-CHTA- 
FETIING. 25 wnat Bee fnccid rel soto heed a ETE cacti ccd aesek te tb ctl Be eee atch ss plea aa ae Bes ot 
SHU-SUI-SHI Sce CHOU-SHUI-TZU. PIP O-SSU wee sd datie oe ealacre ahaa 2 46 29 121 22 5 
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COORDINATES 





SHI See MUKDEN SOUTH- 


“LU See MENG-KU-LI EAST.. cue ee 
SHENG-TUN-TZU........... 46 58 127 48 
{I See MUKDEN SOUTH 


SOLH OM ons tne niet age he oie She 45 23 130 49 
‘N See TANG-YUAN......... os 
‘HO See T’ENG-AO-PAO...... 

.N See T’AO-NAN. 0.0.00... 

vA See TUN-HUA EAST...... 

LING See TUNG-CHIANG.... 

KA See HUA-CHIA-TUN..... 

‘AO-CHIANG See TUNG-HUA —— oth 
-CHIA-WO-PU. 0.00... 2 0. (Probably in Har- 

5 bin vicinity) 

" STHAR Sce YU-SHU-T’UN 

SIHAR See YA-MEN-TUN 

sSIHAR SOUTH See LUNG- 

ANG SOUTH................ 

A Sce TUNG-HO............. 

A See TUNG-HUA........... si ae 

Lo V-SHAN-TZU... 0 44 30 129 33 

IVENG-TZU........00....... 38 53 121 13 

‘CHIAN See TUNG-CHIANG. ssias ict 

BN hen a Ge ae Ne oa ie acl aneeg % 45 34 131 52 

i-CHIANG,......0............ 47 39 132 29 

= GCHIH See MUKDEN 

“THEAST.. ade ait ae ree 

QO :-CHING- cw E NG. shack cicieeaehoes 44.08 129 13 
TeBIGNG (Cocco Sdees Saalshe es 42 40 125 29 
PER ENG) ei cite concedes Wiad bel 42 40 125 28 
*FENTO See TUNG-FENG (1) 

CQ ssncsh tes eay cree. anal Naty tS, Bes 
i~HEI-CHI-TZU See HU-LIN 


D 


fd oO @ anne ae eae eer a 45 419 128 46 
i-HUA.... 02... Ub Bestia te inst 4139 125 55 
GRYAN See MURDEN 
“YHIGAS Ty oa feck eee eh od es 
GLING See MURDEN 
SAIEAS Ds pices, vinhicioe Pont ocho 

IX. oi-FIN See YEN-SHOU........ cde cha 
SHENG-YUNG............. 42 50 129 31 
G-TAH See MUKDEN 


C THISAST vis secede he hos 





book - 


Or 


ye OO ye: 


we OF 





WaA- PANG- TIEN See FU. HSIEN... 
WAN-FA-TUN See CHANG-FA- 


WANG-YEH-MIAO NORTH See HU- 
NAN 22h orice aul tn Sy eled + ne ieeen 
WEN -CHIA-TUN See YING - 
CHENG TZU pia iascnchas Sts 
WEN-CHUN NORTHEAST....... 
WENHO Sec MUKDEN SOUTH- 


WO-KEN See CHI-HSING-CHEN . 
WOLANHATA See CHIH-PENG- 
SOUTHWEST.............. hes 
WU-CH’ANG NORTHWEST....... 
WUNOERH See HALAKOU........ 
YAsNEN-TON ee fcs kate ce oe alt 
YEN-CHANG-TUN See SAN-SHIH- 


YEN-CHI SOUTH................. 
YEN-CHI See TUNG -SHENG - 

MUNGO teh s ada oot ee aa 
VEN SHOU. oii geese wencten bt be 3 


YI-LAN See I-LAN. 2000... 
YING-CHENG-TZU............... 
YING-KOW), cos eed Ah es 
YITSHIFANG See TA-TUNG-KOU. 
YUHUNGTUN See MUKDEN 


YUKUO See MUKDEN WEST..... 
YUNG*CHI ect isi es hie 8 Pains 
YUNG-CHI NORTH See KU-TIEN- 
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AN WANG tes aiaes senha ad Saat once 
ANKING Sce HUAI-NING. 
ANKING SATELLITE See HUAI- 
NING SATELLITE.............. 
AN-SHUING + .ch eeu cot abt nope soa 
ANYVANGs c006 asanng an ee thee Su 
AOMEN See MACAO 5S........... 
BAGH-JIGDA See SO-CHE......... 
CHAI-KOU-PAO................... 
CHANGAN Sce HSIAN. 
CHANG-CHIA-WAN See 
FST E Neieecregr ad Sabie ie a Sees 
CHANG - CHIA - KOU SOUTH See 
WAN-CHUAN SOUTH... ; 
CHANG-CHIA-KOU SOUTHEAST 
See WAN-CHUAN SOUTHEAST. . 
CHANG - CHIA - KOU SOUTH- 
WEST See WAN-CHUAN SOUTH- 
WEST 
CHANG-CH'IAO...... 0... ee. 
CHANG-CHOU...............0..5. 
CHANG-CHOW See WU-CHIN..... 
CHANG-SHA..... 0.06 ee 
CHANGTE See ANYANG.......... 
CH’ANG-T’ING...............6... 
CHANG-YEH.......0............. 
CHANG scot sensed gale fame a es 


“TUNG-_ 


CHAO:TUN Genie otal ete eats 
CHANYI See CHAN-I.............. 
CHEFOO SOUTHWEST See YEN- 

TAI SOUTHWEST.............. 
CHEN-CHIANG................... 
CHENCHOW Sce CH’EN-HSIEN,... 
CHENG-CHOW See CHENG- 

HSTION: otacc od sh bare ele ek 
CHENG-CHOW EAST See CHENG- 

HSLEN EAST 262 cee eke eee ewe 
CHENG-CHOW NORTHEAST See 

CHENG-HSIEN NORTHEAST... 
CHENG-HSIEN................-.. 
CHENG-HSIEN 
CHENG-HSIEN NORTHEAST..... 
CHENG-KU See WU-CHU-SSU..... 
CHENG-KUNG......0.........-5. 
CHENG-YANG Sce LIU-TING..... 
CHUIEN*HSIBN 2 ga ioses Shes Be Ps 
CHENNAULT See KUNMING...... 
CHENTOW See SHIH - CHIA - 

CHUANG Siete acs ea wk eer 
CHE-PEI See HUANG-PU.......... 
CHIA-HSING............. fey dennidindt 
CHIEA N cf i ahaa hh tor ie Nena ats! 
CHIANG-NING SEE NANKING 


CHIANG#TU aredtinn ves et wee ees 
CHIANG-WAN.......0....000...... 
CHIA-YU-RKUAN ........0...0..5.. 


CHIEN-CHIANG See NAN- 


CHEN Gites tea tons Gea i tt les 
CHIEN-CH’IAO See HANG-CHOW. 
CHIE NFO Ue itd atte snige teas eaten 
CHIEN-YANG............ Megat wob-d 


| if A. 











ARMED FORCES SECRET 
Ficure 83-11. AIRFIELDS AND SEAPLANE STATIONS, CHINA PROPER 
COORDINATES CLASS COORDINATES [CLASS 
°° , N, fe} f E. ° i N, ° , E. 
33 state os CHIHKIANG See CHIH-CHIANG.. 
35 038 111 O1 sy) CHIH-MEN-SHIH Sce SHTH-CHTA- 
sei ah (tay GIGAN Gian cite otad tad se ye eile ahs pe ns 

32 35 109 17 3 CHINA Nea Moto diverts eth ta oe 36 49 216 ot t 
CHING-CHEN ....0...0..0.0..0... 26 31 106 29 4 
CHING-TAI See WHITE CLOUD 

LA ae al SATELLITE.. eee 

26 16 105 49 4 CHING-TAO Son: TSINGT AO. 

36 07 114 21 4 CHING-TAO See TSINGTAO gS... aed skeet 4 
CHEN G=VGAN 2 aediacnn mite et ohana 88 50 115 31 ‘t 

ae sity JMG: CHING - YUN - PU See NAN - 

40 48 114 35 5 CHIANG NEW weet eae pewars Bs Mitt oe 
CILINGH UA... 6 che ast cane canbe ate 29 06 119 40 4 
CHIN-HUANG-TAO...... 000.00... 39 56 119 34 4 
CHIN-KIANG See CHEN-CIIANG. ee wits es 
CHLENS NE Notes ce ost Sittin acco 24 26 118 25 5 
CHIN-WANG-TAO See CHIN-HU- 

ANGLTAQ™ ti 2.45 uci ti alinds sacks Sah dog ate 
CHIU-CHIANG SATELLITE.......] 29 40 116 O1 4 
CHIU-CHIANG SOUTH ........... 29 42 116 00 5 
CHIU-CHUAN . oo... eee. 39 44 98 33 5 
CHIU-LI-SHAN See HSU-CHOU 
29 54 121 35 3 NORTHWEST......00......02... sits aa oz 
24 32 117 42 5) CHIU-LUNG-PU... | 29 29) :106 B31 5 
dang od i CHIUNG-LAD... 25 2223 20h8a cee sts 30 29 103 27 3 

28 13 112 59 3 CELPOATLS LEN: 2 acute grilled ioe aon tate aed 39 28 115 59 4 

eens Sas ee CHOU-SHAN ISLAND See TING- 

25 45 116 20 4 EAT stage ee ia Gt: HE —— ae - 

38 56 100 37 5 CHOU SHAN 835....000..000...... 30 O01 122 06 7 

25 36 103 50 A CHU-CHIA-CHI.......00.000..00.. 34 26 115 39 4 

27 19 103 39 4 CHU-CHIANG.. 0.0... eee. 24 48 113 36 5 
CHU - CHIA- WANG Sec TANG - 

VAN Gethin ade eat ae 
ae been * CHUCHOW Sec CHU-HSIEN....... 

32 08 119 28 5 CHUCHOW See LI-SHUT........... bath bach 3 
CHUEH-SHAN.. 0... eee 32 51 114 O4 4 
CHUGUCHAL See TA-CHENG..... ndlet oe he 
CHUSHSIEN o:0% 4 taaclagucttiode lees 28 58 118 353 3 
CHURULING See WHITE CLOUD 

SATE TDD Tiss otal iw as Alay Sane 
CHUNGKING See CHIU-LUNG-PU. 
ane a ee CHUNGKING See SHAN-HU-PA... ae Soils ae 

33 45 105 36 5 CHUNG-SHAN......0...0...0000... 22 23 113 33 5 

34 44 113 42 5 CHUNGTAI See TIEN-HO SATEL- 

34.45 113 44 2 DAT Bis.pt pad ieitne ster ina les ed arate er es te 

ses sae ooh EEN SELL tsa se nga eget bhatt nice 30 19 109 29 4 

24 50 102 50 3 ERH - SHIH -LI- PAO See WEI - 

iS cate 5s ASLEN esta eerie Se eat Sct ar 

25 48 112 58 5 ERH-TIANGS poh nba edn peeks 25 18 110 10 3 
FENG-HUAN-SHAN....00.00.0.0.... 30 44 104 05 t 
FENG-SIANG See PAO-CHI..,.... 

FOOCHOW See NAN-T’AI........ Siete gem he 
pee sip i TOP GO 38s Sean tet crag one ea bay A te 18 30 108 48 4 

30 41 120 41 4 FORT BAYARD................. 21 13 110 20 5 

27 06 «+115 O4 5 FUSSHIE 8 exc tecs ew pando hia ees ae 36 33 109 26 5 
HAICHOW See TUNG-HAI....... oe ee wan 

eke aed ae HATER Oe ee ae eg 20 03 110 20 4 

32 25 119 26 5 HASNT (ea iGn ta Mew btw tens Es 42 51 93 36 5 

31 20 121 31 2 HASNID (2)i etcetera anithett heed 42 50 93 32 5 

39 51 98 24 5 HANCHUNG See NAN-CHUENG. as ae ne 
HANG-CHOW..... 0... eee. 30 19 120 18 3 
THAIN ROW 28 aoe fone tes eae pA OM 30 36 1)4 15 3 

Sted es ines HANKOW STATELITE........... 30 37 114 08 4 

27 O04 118 19 3 HENG-CHOW See HENG-YANG... om fer Ms 

30 20 104 36 4 HENG-YANG....... 00.000. 26 55 112 37 4 

27 109 42 4 HINGAN See ANKANG............ 


CHIH-CHIANG 
CHIH-KAN See FORT BAYARD.... 


26 





HSIACHANG See CHIN-HUA...... 


Re et OE el he SR 
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COORDINATIOS 


iene 


ASS 


COORDINATES 


CLASS 





‘TIAO See LANTIENCHANG. 
SIEN See HUI-CHOU....... 
See WUSUb os eens Pah pe 
CEPT DG N1Gay se isn felon Se ee oer aa eS 
-CHENG See TAIL- YUAN 


CHIEN See NAN-CIVANG 


‘CHIEN See NAN-CHWUANG 


-CHIA-PENG Sce WU- 
ANG SATISLITE............ 
ING See FORT BAYARD.... 
SAN See LANTIENCHANG.. 
NWEHAUEAANS ptetnesd 23 gtd ded 
TOU EAST. gc ga ea Mera as 
HOU NORTHWEST... ..... 
TOU SOUTHEAST. 0.00.0... 
THSTEN See HSU-PU oo... 
NING 
NING SATELLITE... 
GE PG4 aay beacuse i: SIRs 
PING suas pap Sean at oteaptseanten Bue dea 
STEN s agarose ae rene, 2 ah 
WOU 
= CHING ces dcad sete wea g Hae 
-JAO Sce HUNG-CH'IAO..... 
CHOW See HUI-CHOU.... 2... 


V See LIN-LT, 
-T-NING (1) and (2). 0....... 


(AN SOUTH See WAN- 
“AN SOUTH 
AN SOUTHEAST Sce WAN- 
“AN SOUTHEAST, .....0.... 
\N SOUTHWEST Sce WAN- 
“AN SOUTHWEST 
THT Ol nepali fied Saath aes 
{LOW See CHANG-YEH...... 
THE See KUANG-CHVANG 


NEN Oe oth PRI eels oie Vege ce 
“ING See TAI-SITAN......... 
GAR See SU-FPU 0... 
Sco CHI-AN.... 
iST See HSIN-CHENG 
“-WAN See CHIANG-WAN... 
NING See CHIEN-OU.... 0... 
YANG See CHIEN-YANG. 

SEEN See CHIN-MEN 
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34 
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32 
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30 
10 


13 
43 


oF 
5b 


46 


5.30 


° 


16 108 5 


102 


ll4 
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113 
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117 
1hi 
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N. Personalities 
1. Biographical sketches 


LIU Ya-lou, Commander in Chief, CCAF—Liu, who has 
held this post since 1949, was born in Fukien about 1911. 
In 1929, after completing middle school, he joined the 
Chinese Communist Army in Fukien where Chu Teh was 
engaged in guerrilla warfare. Liu became a company 
political worker and then regimental and brigade po- 
litical director. In 1932 he was appointed political 
commissar of the Chinese Communist Second Division 
under the First Army Group. In 1935 the Chinese Com- 
munist Army arrived in Fu-shih. The following year 
Liu Ya-lou entered the Red Army University there, 
graduating in 1937. He was then appointed political 
dean of the Anti-Japanese University of Yenan. In 
1938 he went to the U.SS.R. for further training in 
military affairs. 1941 marked an attempt by Liu Ya- 
lou and Lin Piao to return to Fu-shih via the Gobi 
Desert. The attempt failed and both men returned to 
the U.S.S.R. Liu’s activities during World War II are 
unknown. In 1946 he went to Manchuria where he 
became Chief of Staff of the Democratic United Forces 
under the command of Lin Piao. In 1949 he was ap- 
pointed the first commander of the Chinese Communist 
Air Force. 


LIU Shan-pen, Commander, Tenth Air Division—Liu was 
born in An-ch’iu, Shantung province in 1916. In 1935 
he received his pilot training at the Mi-ch'iao Aviation 
School in Hangchow. During the war with Japan he 
served in K’un-ming, Ch’eng-tu, and Lan-chou. In 
1943 he was sent by the Nationalist government to the 
United States for B-24 flight training at Douglas Army 
Air Base in Arizona. Upon completion of this course 
Liu Shan-pen returned to China. In June 1946 Liu 
defected in a B-24 from the Nationalist Air Force to 
the Chinese Communist Air Force. In 1949 he was 
reported to be in charge of the CCAF aviation school in 
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Nanking. Later he was reported to be Chinese Com- 
munist Air Chief. The next report indicated that he 
was head of the Air Force Training School in Peiping. 
The latest information states that Liu Shan-pen is in 
command of the Tenth Air Division and also holds a 
high position on the CCAF Air Staff. In addition to 
his military duties Liu Shan-pen has been active in 
Communist political committees. 


2. List of personalities 


NAME POSITION 

CHANG, Ching-ho Commanding Officer, 2d Div., 
CCAF 

CHANG Chion-Kwun Vice Commander, CCAF 

CHANG Tien Commander East China Air 
Force 

CHOU Chien-ying Commander CCAF Bomber 
Command 

CHOU Ching-ying Commander Northeast Air 
Force 


CHOU Pei-shang Deputy Commander, CCAF 
CHUNG, Ch’ih-ping Deputy Chief, CCAF 


HSIEH K’o-lin Vice Chief of Staff, CCAF 

HSU Chih-ting Commanding Officer, 8th Div., 
CCAF 

LI Chao-lin Commanding Officer, 6th Div., 
CCAF 

LI Fu-yu Commanding Officer, 13th Div., 
CCAF 

LIU Chen Commanding Officer, 16th Div., 
CCAF 

LIU Shan-pen Commanding Officer, 10th Div., 
CCAF 

LIU Ya-lou Commander in Chief, CCAF 

MA Yung Commanding Officer, 5th Div., 
CCAF 

MAO Ling-feng Commander, Central and South 
Air Force 
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. HAI-LANG AIRFIELD (44°32’N., 129°34'E.). One of several airfields in the vicinity of Mu-tan-chiang that 
ere developed by the Japanese. In 1950 the Communists restored this airfield to a serviceable condition, 
ad in 1951 and 1952 it was one of three in this area used for piston-engine training activities. October 1948. 
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. Hanxow AIRFIELD (30°36’N., 114°15’E.). The airfield has been rehabilitated by the Communists to support 
jet fighters and various types of piston-engine aircraft. In 1951 and 1952 it was serving as the military air- 
field for the Hankow area. July 1948. ; 
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A. WHITE CLouD AIRFIELD (23°10'N., 113°17’E.). The airfield is one of two, and possibly 

three, air facilities at Canton that have been rehabilitated by the Communists. In 1951 

and 1952 it was being used by jet fighters and various types of piston-engine aircraft. 
October 1949. 
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